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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (minimum 3 lines) 





















SEYMOUR (Dept. C), Horton Road, Bradford. 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS—Cont. MOTOR CARS WANTED 
SHIRTS MADE TO M EASURE by eXx- YOFFEE Choicest Blends professionally \ HERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 
— perts. Our “ Dublwear”  Reversibl roasted, supplied Whole Berry — or to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS Motors, 
Shirt ensures months of extra wear, Send Ground, . per Ib.. 2 Ib. carr. parid.— Lrp., 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 
for Patterns and measurement chart E. J *Crondall,”” Horley, Surrey. 8351. 































> >» PROF eueitite . : 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT in spare tim rhe O*: 32 inches high. scroll, flower and leaf 


» Ornamental Wrought Iron Panelling J: ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to pure hase 


ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 


EDUCATIONAL 





HE TRIANGLE  Sceretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, 





ANTIQUES WANTED 

























BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 





W.C.1 


PASTE. ; " 
' Extermination guaranteed. From chemists, 


Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance Supplies and provides safe storage. Solidly OLLS BENTLEY » early model, wanted 
and improvement work of all descriptions. constructed and foolproof, the working by private owner, Box 32, SMITH’S, 
Advice and estimates without obligation operation the Automatic ‘ Homean” 198, Baker Street, N.W.1. 
Illustrated brochure No, C6/38 free on Machine is simplicity itself. A * Homean” 
request.—J. BB. Carr, Ltd., Contractors, Machine asting investment—not an 
Tettenhall, Staffs. expense » for details, HOME CANNING WANTED 

: NKEI Bl EQUIPMENT Co., L TD., Africa House, Kings- 

‘E ib -TsS, Cream, Blue, : aaae 
CELLULAR Bt Peach, 80 by 100 im.” Ye aban MINIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— 
30s.: 72 by 90 ia., 30s.; 63 by 84 in., 24s. ’ ae sage : Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
each, post free—DENHOLM TWEEDS AND AVE COCKROACHES? Then buy prices in England offered. — WALLACE 


UNION COCKROACH HEATON, Ltp., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Successfully used world over. 





BBE TALLER. Quickiy ! Safely | Privately | Boots’ . Timothy Whites & Taylors, OOVERS Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 
Details, 6d. — IYTE, ‘ ‘d = Ltd. Sole makers.—-How ARTHS. 473. Crookes- chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
Height Specialist, BM/1 “9 ongon, moor, ield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. equipment urgently wanted for eash.—Full 


particulars, SUPER VACcs, 33, Baker Street, 












YU RS that have not been tortured in traps 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 


London, Welbeck 9825. 


STAMP COLLECTING 








VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 













restorer 


wan’ PED Sporting Dog or ba up, Labrador, 





ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- Golden Labrador or Spaniel.— HILL, 
TALUABLE PAINTINGS.—It is most tions superb copies sent on approval Semington, Trowbeldes. 
essential your portraits and works of to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
art should be preserved or carcfully restored logue price. _Also some Mint and superb used 
Write for advice—HUBERT BARRETT, Dor- moderns. .” 6, Westhill Road, London, WANTED TO PURCHASE 
chester, an expert and experienced picture s.W " 














YAR TRAILERS for all purposes.— Write, 
ROLLALONG CARAVANS, LTD., Ringwood 


ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 


PAYING GUESTS + high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 


Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 












Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer 


N ONOMARKS. Permanent London PROFESSION AL gentleman, wife and son or cash by return for consignment sent. 
4 address, 5s. p.a. Patronised by Royalty. want holiday accommodation in country Established 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Write BM MONOI7, W.C.1. during Box ** A.749." Surrey. 


ideal war-time hobby. Send for free . & Sone LD Firearms, Rapiers, Cannon, Coac 
7 4 sign,s ndition.— KIMMINS & SONS, ™ , a : apiers, Cannon, Coach 
booklet.— REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace S len. sple Toad, Worthing. : _. ag? moe ioe tan = se Horns, Models, Native Curios bought.— 
Gate, W.8 ‘! ne - e . g hk rhe Street, Hanover Square. PEARL CROss, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
l. Mayfi 7 " W.C2 
D® REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- Home CANNING prevents wastage of 
struction of new Dams and Spillways; surplus produce, assures plentiful Food 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DUCATED woman, aged 33, desires 

Cottage and 30s. weekly for work as 
Assistant Gardener. Home experience. (Or 
on farm, no experietr b ard working, 
conscientious.— Box ** A.751."" 











SITUATION VACANT 





A! PAIR. British Sailors Society seeks 

1 reliable pair, preferably experienced 
Butler and Wife, to act as Steward and Matron 
of a Seamen’s Hostel. Reasonable pay and 
all found. Write Box 103, Aldridge Ltd., 30, 
Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


REMOVALS AND STORAGE 
REMOVALS, Packing and Shipping. 








Large lift van. Cases specially 
constructed.—JOsEPpH C. Mount & Co. 
Stevenage Road, S8.W.6. Fulham 2311 


(6 lines). 





TWEEDS 





WEEDS.—Hand-woven by Hebridean 

crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 
Knitting wool. JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 



















WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes | 
money and time, also sets | 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 
MAKERS 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge | 
Park, N.W. 10 



























1 
pune WEED LEFT! 


You'll be delighted 
when you find how 
easy and economi- 
cal it is to clear 
your drive or paths 
of weeds and moss. 
Just water on 
Eureka—quickly 
they are clear and 
clean! Not a weed 
left! A 3/9 tin is 
sufficient for 100 
square yards. Also 
in tins at 1/10 and 
















13/6 from 
agents, or 
direct from 
TOMLINSON & 
HAYWARD, 
Ltd., 


hy tering 
WEED KILLER 



















DIAMONDS UP 50% 
FRUIT- BOTTLING AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 


LERY, 


S EASY AS £1 £10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
A gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 





85, NEW BOND STREET, W.I 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 


LINDEN & CO. 











pane 





IN OLD IIb. and 7lb. JAM JARS! sr | 
ranite Concrete 


Reinforced steel. 
Lever lock. 
_# 


Bottle as much fruit and toma- 
toes as you can NOW for use 
later. Do it the SNAP 
VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and 
without sugar. Awarded the 
Certificates of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good House ‘keeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season. 





Leaflet 


8 BLAST SISTING 
one ag 


Lag : 






t 


pay “MINIATURE | FORTRESS” 


west ot SAFE 


Carriage paid, cash with order. £3 Qs. Od- 
Cretebond Ltd., 6, Bridge St., Maidenhead. 





BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 


PER CARTON "6 


FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 


Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 


FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. ta contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 
tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 


Rooms. 
Heating. 


Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure and all a 

Telephone No : R. 8S. FIELDS. 
671-672. Mana uger and Director 


CHbere to Stay 


FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hot«]. Ideal for duration. 
Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. Spacious Public 


Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 
Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own 





but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over 








5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D, 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
again. —— Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton Garage. Central Heating. 








GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 





(Dept. CL/11), BROMLEY, KENT & STAPLEHURST, KENT ‘6 C O U N 7 R y L I F E 99 
The New Amazing Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








$ Ae A C Tex: U RE ~ LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

















ry GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
BITS STANDARD: " . . JAM JARS WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, 
KENT ‘ Chelsea Show, 1927. 
THE GARDEN BOOK CLUB The EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 
Members buy first-class Gardening Books, es at 7/6, 8/6, co., LTD., of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain. 
10/6, and 12/6, FOR 2/6 ONL LEICESTER. 








Over 7 te ——S = —— 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD. — Figwerand Vegetable 


Booksellers to the World Seedsmen, Seeds for present 
113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 HISTON, sowing. 
——— Telephone : GERRARD 5660 (16 lines) ————— CAMBS. 














ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE ” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEwNES, LTD., Tower House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 








Count 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 


AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
VoL. XC. No. 2324. 


Printed in England. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. 





AUGUST 1, 


ry Life 


Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Subscription Price per annum. Post Free, 
Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


1941. 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telepho: 
_ Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


_ THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


W.1 


SUFFOLK, BETWEEN IPSWICH AND STOWMARKET 


The Baylham and Darmsden portions of 


THE SHRUBLAND ESTATE OF 2,570 ACRES, 


comprising BAYLHAM HALL AND TARSTON HALL FARMS with period houses and moated Homesteads. 7 other farms. 


Baylham House. 


Baylham Mill. 


BAYLHAM FISH POND OF 9 ACRES 


Numerous cottages in the Villages of Baylham, Darmsden and Great Blakenham. 


LONG FRONTAGES TO THE MAIN NORWICH AND STOWMARKET ROAD. 


ATTRACTIVE BUILDING SITES. 


Sand and gravel deposits are being worked on the Estate, 


200 ACRES OF PRINCIPALLY OAK WOODLANDS 


which is intersected for 3 miles by the River Gipping. 


The Freehold to be offered for Sale by Auction in Lots locally at an early date (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : 


Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. 


Messrs. HAYWARD & SON, 


KNIGHT & SONS, Stowmarket and Cambridge. 


Square, 


Old Bank House, Stowmarket. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 


W.t. 





25 MINUTES BY RAIL FROM TOWN 


G.W.R. Main Line (exceptional train service). 





AN HISTORIC PROPERTY, formerly a Monastery, with a 
beautiful old Residence, half-timbered and tiled, mellowed by 
time and altogether unique. 

It contains the refectory, abbot’s parlour, red hall, drawing room, 
billiard room, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. The House is re plete with 
oak floors and beamed ceilings, oak panelling and oak timbered leaded 
lights and dormer windows. 

In the hall still hangs the Armour worn by occupiers of the 
house in the Medieval period. 

Electric light. Central heating. Main water. 

Garage for 3 cars with cottage. 

The Old-World Grounds, timbered with forest and coniferous 
trees, are a great feature. En-tout-cas tennis court. Kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 5% ACRES, WITH VALUABLE FRONTAGES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
W.1. = (21,309.) 


Near Good Golf. 





SURREY—GODALMING DISTRICT 
Occupying a lovely position — panoramic views over Surrey 
and Sussex. 





FREEHOLD MODERN HOUSE standing on greensand soil, 
275ft. above sea level, facing south. 

It is built cf brick and tiled and approached by a long drive. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen with “ Aga”’ 
cooker. 

Electric light. 
Garage and Outbuildings. 
LOVELY GARDENS with terraces, masses of rhododendrons, 
kitchen and fruit gardens, paddocks, in all about 10 ACRES. 
A further 62 acres of woodlands, held on lease ensures protection 
to the house. 


Golf. Hunting. 
PRICE £6,750 

Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (39,699.) 


Central beating. Company’s water. 


Fishing in district. 
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Telephone Nos.: N I * H O L AS Telegraphic Addresses : 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) “ Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
(0293 (Established 1882) “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


Regent | 3577 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 

























FRESH IN THE ‘-MAREET. 
OXFORDSHIRE HILLS 


Henley 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. 















MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH LATER | HOME COUNTIES 
ADDITIONS 
QUIET RURAL SETTING WITH LOVELY VIEWS. A POSSIBILITY OCCURS OF ACQUIRING A FIRST-CLASS 
4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 12 endo ri rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL and SPORTING ESTATE 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LAWNS. TENNIS COURT. OF BETWEEN 3,000 AND 4,000 ACRES, INCLUDING A 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS. SMALL ORCHARD. 2 PADDOCKS. | MANSION, WELL LET FARMS, 2 VILLAGES, ETC., OR 





IN ALL ABOUT 


12 ACRES 


STABLING FOR 3. 2 GARAGES. OLD DUTCH BARN, | eee ae Ln: ee Se, 4, Ap 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
PRICE £10,000 


| 
Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2), | 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). | 





MIGHT SELL AGRICULTURAL PORTION ONLY AS 










SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS | CORNISH COAST 
Station 1 mile. Lovely views. On beautiful estuary with private landing-stage. 
QUIET UNSPOILT SITUATION 300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. LOVELY VIEWS. A CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
SURROUNDED BY WOODED LAND. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE sim sini idk teailite 


reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE for 3 CARS 






























3 reception rooms, lovely terrace, 5 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. Complete domestic 
offices with maids’ sitting room. Air Raid Shelter. | 


PRETTY GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE | COTTAGE 
GARAGE. with 3 rooms and bath- 
MAIN WATER, DRAINAGE, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. —— 
TELEPHONE. AGA COOKER. BEAUTIFULLY FITTED. EVERY MODERN 2 orchards, hard tennis 
CONVENIENCE. court, _——— wood- 


PRICE £4,300 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2.) 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). | Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE CONTENTS AS IT STANDS. 











eee Sins WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES | HANTS. EXPRESS TRAINS TO LONDON 


A mile from a village and a secondary station, a drive from a good town with express trains. Close to a village. 











oa 4 


UNTRY HOUSE 


ied 


'A MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


pra. 


MODERNISED GEORGIAN CO 






of mellowed red brick, dating back to the XVIIth century, in a park with long drives . 4 : Deum 
and containing many interesting features. 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception On high ground, with delightful views. ae 
rooms and hall. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Excellent buildings. Charming old 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. Garage. Stabling. 
grounds. Walled kitchen garden. 2 Farms. Woods. Beautiful old grounds, walled garden, woodland, excellent pasture land, in all 
In all about 380 acres ABOUT 75 ACRES 
Ne oom Os Sia ae CESENSS Ale FOR SALE or the house (furnished) TO BE LET with the grounds. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


OXFORD ABOUT 10 MILES 


ABOUT AN HOUR BY FREQUENT EXPRESS TRAINS TO LONDON i 


— 





GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
2 OLD BARNS. GUEST HOUSE. 
2 COTTAGES. 


4 LOVELY OLD 
EARLY ENGLISH 


HOUSE 
EXQUISITE OLD-WORLD 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


Containing numerous unspoilt original 
features, and occupying a quiet situa- 
tion close to an old-world village. 


WITH FRONTAGE OF % MILE 
TO THE RIVER WITH LARGE 


It contains some 11 BEST BED AND 
BOAT-HOUSE 


DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
BANQUETING HALL, DRAWING 
ROOM, HALL, LIBRARY, etc., with 
modern conveniences installed. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 25 ACRES 


View by order of the Owner’s Agents, WINKWorTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











Maytair S771 CH (10° oe Snes) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W. i. Galleries, Weedo, London 


25 Miles from London 


Close to a village green, in unspoilt rural country 


HERTS. ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE | 30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
| 


Inexpensive to main- 


The Modern Brick ' tain and in perfect 

and Tiled a \ order. 

is situate 400ft. up, > . 2CT. : 
facing south. It Well - built RESI 


DENCE, with 4 re- 

ception rooms, 5 best 

bed, 3 or more second- 

ary and_ servants’ 

rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Co.’s electricity and 
water. 


stands about 150ft. | 
back from the road 
and contains lounge, ' 
2 reception, 8 bed- | 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity, gas 
and water. "Main | 
drainage. Garage for | 
2 cars. Grass tennis 
court, rock garden, 
waterfall, herbaceous 
borders, vegetable 


Well-timbered 
gardens and grounds 
with fine old yews; 
tennis lawn; pasture 
and woodland; cot- 











garden. tage, garage, stabling. : Pe ae : . 
ABOUT 2% ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE About 14 Acres For Sale, Price £3,900, or Let Furnished 12gns. per week 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT , FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,488.) | Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,863.) 
HEREFS AND RDERS NORTH WALES 
N SALOP BO Wonderful position 1,100ft. up. Fine views of the Welsh Mountains. 


On the outskirts of a erected about 50 years 


Georgian House and about 2} - 5 a | Meese fheian south. 
village close to good ago of stone with 





bus services, the resi- cement covering, and 

dence is in first-class approached by a 

order throughout and drive. Hall, 3 recep- 

on two floors. Halls, tion, 8 bedrooms, 

3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 

6 bedrooms, 2 bath- | heating. Petrol gas. 

rooms. Central heat- Excellent water. 

ing., Electric light. Modern drainage. 

Good water supply. Stabling. Garages. 

Garage for 2 cars. | 5-roomed cottage. 

pe a gage Mg | Garden of 2 acres. 

while Pn mee 2% Vegetable garden. 

acres adjoining can eiin te 

be ane by arrange- | erential ow idle 
J / ment. ABOUT 26 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. | Shooting over 1,000 acres adjoining. Hunting. Golf. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (39,576.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,636.) 



















Ss 
mg 


1799, 





(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 





_ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


Within easy daily reach of London. Situated on high ground with extensive views. 








About 8 Acres of pleasure gardens and 

grounds, exceptionally attractive, including 

Rock Garden with natural spring and 

finely timbered woodland walks; Rose 

Garden and old Dutch Garden with well- 
matured Yew Hedges. 


THE MOUNT, COOKHAM 
DEAN 


DATING FROM XVIITH CENTURY 
WITH MODERN ADDITIONS. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 

PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 BATH- 

ROOMS AND 4 OTHER BEDROOMS. 

CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY’S 

ELECTRICITY AND WATER, SEPTIC 
TANK DRAINAGE. 


The vegetable garden comprises approxi- 
mately 1 Acre, is well stocked with matured 
fruit trees, wall fruits, peach, melon and 
display houses together with about 20 
Acres of arable and pasture land (at 


BUNGALOW (LET). SUBSTANTIAL 
LODGE present let) 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING 
FOR 4. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. IN ALL 29 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. REGINALD A. C. SIMMONS, 18/20, High Street, Maidenhead. 

















EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES Also at 
TOTTE 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., poh B — on M AP L E 5, GRAFTON STREET, 
, (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. = % MAYFAIR, W.! 
i (Tel.: EUSTON 7000 a F 
| LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS eee cee wend : & co he LTD. a _Tel.: REGENT 4685. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 





WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 





NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND Ss. & W. COUNTIES 


(aR GREY CenmeLate TLLUSTRATED EEGIETER. HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSE- 








weet HOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT 

sea. seis & CD. FAL. STEP IS TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF 

at. 1884.) axeren. THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING 
WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 

CHELTENHAM AND NORTH THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY 
COTSWOLDS MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I., AND 

G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.1. ‘PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION 


(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 


OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 
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TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 








OAK PANELLING, 
FLOORS AND EVERY 
FULL SOUTH ASPECT 
PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


WITH MUCH 
PARQUET 
COMFORT 
FOR ALL 


Lounge 


2 sun 


hall, 3 reception, model offices, 
voms, 3 baths. 
Electric light 


9 bedre 


loggias, 


Central heating 


LODGE. STABLING GARAGE, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


AND MODERNISED 
GREAT CARE. 


ENLARGED 
WITH 





MANY CHARACTERISTICS. 





rASTEFULLY APPOINTED. FIRST 
CLASS ORDER 


Drive approached off common 


Hall, 4 reception, cloakroom, offices, 
servants’ hall, 7 bedrooms (4 with 
h. & c.), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout 


Co.’s electric light, water, and modern 
drainage. 2 cottages. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


WEST 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


500ft. up and commanding an unsurpassed view of the South Downs. 


SUSSEX 










































































HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON 








COMMON, S.W.19. Tel. WIM. 


















INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. HARD 

COURT, TERRACE, SUNK ROSE 

GARDEN, WALLED GARDEN AND 
WOODLANDS, IN ALL 


ABOUT 45 ACRES 
RENT £400 p.a. 





HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arling- 
ton Street, S.WA1. (REG. 8222.) 


(Ref. ©.25,406.) 









Garage for 4 cars with flat over. 
outbuildings. 


Useful 


FASCINATING GARDENS. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. 








PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
GRASSLAND, ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Highly recommended to those seeking 
quietude of country with easy access 
to Town. 
Agents HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) 
(Ref. €.49,382.) 


0081. 








FOR 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


EVON (EXETER near) and only 10 miles, 
fromthesea. Budleigh Salterton, Sidmouth 


ete STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. Wall 2ft 
thick } reception, 6 bed, bath. Main electric 
ind water, Stabling. Garage. Nice gardens 
1 ACRES Only £1,800. GENUINE 


1*, 
BARGAIN BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3 


ORSET (BETWEEN SEATON AND 
LYME). Beautiful situation. 500ft. up 
Land and sea views. Salmon and trout 
fishing. Shooting. Golf. Very picturesque, 


built inthe old farmhouse style, half-timbered 


leaded windows, oak beams, brick fireplaces 
Block floors throughout. Lounge hall. 2 
reception. Maids’ sitting room. 5 bedrooms. 
Bath. Main water. Pretty gardens and land. 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,650 
BENTALL, 


HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Bromp- 
ton Road, 8.W.3. 

PRIVATE 
Excellent 


ENT (BLACKHEATH) 
HOTEL for Sale. 20 bedrooms 


business. Charming garden. Sound reason for 
selling Audited accounts Price £2,000 
Box 748 
UFFOLK WOODBRIDGE near 
The views are exceptionally beautiful 
EXCEEDINGLY PICTURESQUE RESI- 
DENCE OF THE OLD FASHIONED 
FARMHOUSE STYLE Oak beams, open 


flreplaces, ete. 3 reception, maids’ sitting room, 


5 bedrooms. Main electrie light Central 
heating. Garage. Lovely gardens. Beauti- 
ful trees and lawns. Pretty woodland. 10 
ACRES ONLY £3,000. BARGAIN 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Bromp- 


ton Road, London, 8.W.3 


(CAMBERLEY).—HOUSE FOR 


$3 sitting rooms, 5 bed, 2 dressing. 


URREY 
SALE 


Usual offices. Charming garden. 2 ACRES. 
Garage. GARDENER’S COTTAGE Bar- 
gain. £4.500.--Box T, SMITH’S BookKsHop, 


Camberley 


USSEX, SURREY AND KENT oOR- 
DERS 400ft. up Lovely position. 
Quiet and secluded, but only an easy walk 
from the village and station. 1 hour London 
Charming residence, perfect order. 3 recep- 
tion, & bedrooms, 2. baths. Every con- 
venience. ‘Aga’’. Main water Electric 
light Central heating. Inexpensive, well- 
timbered gardens. Paddock. & ACRES. 
ONLY £4,000.—BENTALL, HORSLEY & BAL- 





DRY, 154, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3 


1/- per line (minimum 3 lines) 


SALE 
FARMS 
ORSET.— INVESTMENT — FERTILE 


DAIRY, STOCK-RAISING AND CORN 
FARM of 303 Acres, lying in a ring fence. 


Excellent farmhouse and 2 cottages. Good 
buildings and accredited cowhouse. Let on 
YEARLY TENANCY at £300 p.a. PRICE 


FREEHOLD £6,500.—Full details of RALPH 
Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


HROPSHIRE.—RESIDENTIAL AND 

SPORTING ESTATE. 

NO TRACE OF PLANES OR WAR 

Surpassing beauty and absolute quiet. 
2% miles of trout fishing. 

387 acres pasture with streams and _ hillsides 
for sheep and cattle (including 45 arable and 
30 woodland); nice old stone house (needs 
modernising) with lovely views; ample 
buildings and cottages. Freehold £6,950. 
Possession. Just inspected.—WoopDcocks, 
30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 


OMERSET (TAUNTON VALE).—FOR 

SALE, Valuable productive FREEHOLD 
FARM of about 100 Acres. Charming old- 
world modernised Farm House. Excellent 


land. Price £7,000. Stock can be taken at 
valuation. Almost immediate possession. 
Caretaker and wife willing to stay.—F. L. 
Hunt & Sons, Land Agents, Langport, 


Somerset 


URREY (EPSOM).-FARMHOUSE AND 
14 ACRES. Magnificent position with 
unlimited scope for profitable development after 
he War. Brick and tile FARMHOUSE with 
+ bedrooms, 2 reception (one 24ft. by 14ft. 6in.) 
Handsome range of brick and tile OUT- 
BUILDINGS including loose boxes, Cowshed, 


Garages, ete. 14 ACRES level grassland 
surrounded by Common. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity at £6,750 freehold. Sole agents: 

Moore & Co., Carshalton. (Wallington 
577) 


USSEX, amidst beautiful 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL 


surroundings, 
RESIDENTIAL 


FARM OF NEARLY 40 ACRES, bounded 
by stream. XVIth CENTURY FARM- 
HOUSE (modernised). Electric light. 
Excellent buildings. Freehold £4,500. 
Possession on completion.—Full details, 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


TO LET 


LOUCESTERSHIRE.—(COTSWOLDs), 

13 miles Cheltenham, under mile village, 
good coach and bus services. COTSWOLD 
COUNTRY HOUSE in excellent order and 
very nicely furnished. Hall, 3 reception, 3 
bathrooms, 10 bedrooms. Electrie light. 
Central heating. Telephone. Garage. Stables. 
Cottage. Charming gardens, tennis lawn, 
kitchen garden and paddock. 6 Acres. 10 
Gns. per week, plus gardener.—TRESIDDER 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ADNORSHIRE.—-TO LET, a MOST 
ATTRACTVE UNFURNISHED HOUSE 
situated 4 miles below Rhayader, containing 
8% bedrooms WITH SHOOTING over about 
900 Acres AND FISHING in the Wye.—For 
further particulars apply to Captain R. W. 
WoosnaM, F.S.L., Builth-Wells. 


ORTH OF LONDON, 50 MILES. 

TO BE LET, half charming country 
house. Self-contained. All modern improve- 
ments. Constant hot water and _ central 
heating free. Rail one hour from London. 
Garage. Shooting over estate can be 
arranged.—Box 747, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





LAND FOR SALE 


| access 


OME COUNTIES. FOR INVEST- 
MENT, about 2,000 Acres. SOUND 
AGRICULTURAL LAND, fully equipped 


near good Markets—TO BE SOLD SUB- 
JECT TO EXISTING TENANCIES. In Ring 
Fence, Genuine Investors only or their 


Authorised Agents.—Apply Box 753. 





SHOOTING, FISHING, etc. 


EVON WITH FISHING. WILLIAM 

AND MARY RESIDENCE. 3 recep- 
tion, 8 bedrooms, 2 baths. Main water, etc. 
Stabling. Garage. Very lovely gardens. Pad- 
dock. 6 ACRES. Bounded by a river. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,400. —BENTALL, 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
London, 8.W.3. 


URREY.—EXCELLENT SHOOT TO 

LET (Food for Winter months). Easy 
access Guildford. 1,000 ACRES (150 wood- 
land).— Box 750. 


CLASSIFIED ESTATE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WANTED 


- UNTINGDONSHIRE, CAMBRIDGE- 


SHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE. Wanted 
to purchase or rent a COUNTRY HOUSE of 
CHARACTER. 10 bedrooms, 1 floor, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Garages. Outbuild- 


ings. Cottage. Main electricity and water if 
possible. About 9 ACRES in all. Possession 
September.— Box 746. 

M'OLANDS. To purchase, a property in 


the S.W. Midlands, comprising a HOUSE 
AND FARMING LAND of about 200 acres, 
good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 
bedrooms in all, 3 reception, ete.; stabling 
and garage. Situated on or near lake or 
river preferred.—Box 716. 


WeEsST COAST OF SCOTLAND. 
SMALL PROPERTY. Must be near 
Sea. Small house; fishing; rough shooting of 
sorts; An occasional stag an attraction. No 
fancy prices. Might consider land only afford- 
ing above facilities on which house could be 
built later.—Box 743. 


T° PURCHASE or would rent unfurnished, 

modernised old Cottage or Farmhouse 
(3-5 bedrooms) with few acres land. Rea- 
ably near main line station, within daily 
London.—Mrs. ‘‘M,’’ TRESIDDER «& 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 








ESTATE AGENTS 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 

TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 
established over 100 years. 


LE'!CESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties.—HOLLOWAY, Price & Co., Estab- 
lished 1809. Market Harborough. Land 
Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers. Propert) 
management. Valuations for probate. 


HROPSHIRE, iHEREFORD 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHER 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—{’Phone: 2041) 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





SURREY NEAR FARNHAM 
About 300 feet above sea level and close to many well 
known Beauty Spots. 
Secluded position South aspect 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE’IN 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





Hall, bathroom. 


4 reception, 
Main electricitu and water. Central heating. 


9 bedrooms, 


Capital Cottage Large Garage 
Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, charming woodland walks, etc., about 
4% Acres 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER (16,329) 


SMALL MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 90 ACRES 


CAMBS AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
including 
AN ATTRACTIVE odienenuan 


with 4 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, etc. 
Splendid Set of Buildings 


The property has been well maintained and the land is in 
an excellent state of cultivation. 


FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (F.298.) 


WILTS. ONLY £2,000 


About 400ft. up in an unspoilt typical Wiltshire village. 


An attractive old Residence of 
the Cotswold style 


with fine old beams, mullioned windows, etc. 
Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices. 
Excellent water supply. Main electricity available. 


Inexpensive gardens, ornamental trees, kitchen garden, 
etc., in all about 1 acre. 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2210.) 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and 
commanding lovely views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 


ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN PERIOD 
HOUSE 


seated amidst parklike surroundings 





3 reception, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Electric Light. Main Water. Central Heating. 
3 cottages, stabling, delightful gardens and grounds 
with lake, open-air swimming bath, walled kitchen 
garden, woodland, parklands and rich water meadows 
bounded by a river, in all about 120 ACRES. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,100.) 











23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





A LOVELY TUDOR HOUSE 


25 miles West of London. 





£5 000 INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF THE 
’ VALUABLE FURNITURE. Perfect rural 
position. Rich in period features. 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
4 reception. Garage. Old world gardens. Hard court. 
Swimming pool. 5 Acres. Exceptional opportunity to 
purchase the lease of this unique property held at only 
£50 per annum. Would be let furnished. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 








MODEL DAIRY FARM. I10 ACRES 


Rural Surrey. 


40 minutes from Town. 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


7 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception. Main electricity and water. 


2 excellent cottages. Garages. Stabling. Model farm 
buildings for Grade A pedigree herd. 

FOR SALE, WITH POSSESSION ‘ 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23. Mount Street, W.1. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


SUSSEX 


Lovely country, 1 hour London. 





CHARMING OLD HOUSE 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED. 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All main 
services. Central heating. Garage. Lovely gardens with 
Hard Court and Swimming Pool. 
FOR SALE 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 














3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





MID-DEVON 


WELL-SITUATED DAIRY AND STOCK- 
RAISING FARM 
200 ACRES 
In a ring fence bounded by stream. 
\ttractive old farmhouse. 


FREEHOLD £3,950 


Possession on completion. 


Ample well-kept buildings. 


Conveniently situated for station and market towns. 
FIRST CLASS FEEDING FARM 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


195 ACRES 
sunded by the River Ouse and lying within a ring fence. 
SMALL HISTORICAL MANOR HOUSE 
AMPLE BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 
Vacant possession. 
FREEHOLD £9,000 
(Outgoings £35 p.a.) 


MIDLANDS 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


BLOCK [OF FIVE FARMS EXTENDING 
TO ABOUT 400 ACRES 


YIELD 3%, TO 4% NET 


25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


TO LET, MODEL DAIRY FARM OF 8 ACRES 
partly intersected by stream. Accredited buildings, 
with modern equipment. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE. WONDERFUL 
POSITION, EXTENSIVE VIEWS. Main electricity 
throughout. 
LEASE 4', YEARS. RENT £90 p.a. 
£3,000 


including live and dead stock. 


INGOING 


Details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. | 


AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 


SUSSEX 


Situated on. outskirts of pretty village. 

A VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 
ABOUT 162 ACRES 
MAGNIFICENT XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
(5 bed, 2 bath, 2 rec.) 

Modern appointments. Capital EXTENSIVE FARM- 
BUILDINGS and 2 COTTAGES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Early possession. 


OXON 
MODEL DAIRY FARM OF 45 ACRES 
in a ring fence WITH STREAM 
GENTLEMAN’S 


Exceptional farm-buildings. 
for 16. Fine stabling. Eleetric 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Owner remaining as Tenant on Lease. 


RESIDENCE 
Accredited cowshed 
light throughout. 








*articulars of the above and other ESTATES, FARMS, ETC., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
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Telephone No. : 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, 


CHILTERNS 800 FEET UP 


“Green Belt.’ 


Overlooking private estate and * 


PICTURESQUE 
BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE 
rudor with old features: 6 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception 
rooms: main services, Garage, stabling; old-world garden, 
orchard and paddocks 20 ACRES 
£4,000 INCLUDING CONTENTS 
Will be let unfurnished or furnished. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & 5, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.6618.) 


Part 


SONS, 2 





GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


HERTS. DAILY REACH 
£2,850 WITH 6 ACRES 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE 











3 BED, BATH, 2 SITTING ROOMS. 2 COTTAGES, 
TOGETHER AFFORDING 4 ROOMS AND BATH- 
ROOM. MAIN WATER ee E.L. GARAGES 


GOOD GARDEN TE NNIS COURT. 
ORCHARDS, 3 P {DDOC KS. 


BULLDINGS. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.4724.) 


MIXED FARM 266 ACRES 
FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 


About 24 miles of London, 
OLD FARM HOUSE 

5 BED, BATHROOM, ETC. BULLDINGS. 
MAIN WATER ON TO FIELDS AND 


The land is half pasture, half arable. There is a tenant in 
occupation at £300 per annum. His tenancy expired Michael- 


114 miles station. 


5 COTTAGES. 
2 COTTAGES. 


mas last, but he has remained on temporarily and would be 


willing to take up a new tenancy. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.5037.) 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Fine position. 6 miles Basingstoke. 





























GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With Southerly views over private park. 

10 bed, 4 bath, 3/4 reception rooms. Main e.l. Good water. 
Stabling. Garage. Attractive Grounds. Tennis court, 
walled kitchen garden, orchard and meadow land. 

75 ACRES FOR SALE 
WOULD BE sr ngpreemmere FOR SUMMER 
GEORGE TROLLOPE Street, W.1.(€.3054.) 








W. PALMER & Co., and R. & C. SNELL, Ltd. 


AUCTIONEERS, 
DEVON-DORSET BORDER 


Outskirts of small market town 4" 


CHARMING COUNTRY 


root 


miles from coast. 


RESIDENCE 


7/9 


Stone built with thatched 3 reception rooms 
bedrooms, 2 baths. Usual offices. Garage and stabling. 
Main e.). and water. Central heating 
Enchanting gardens with stream and ponds 


30 ACRES OF EXCELLENT PASTURE 
FOR SALE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE 
1', miles from main line station in a safe area, 
GEORGIAN MANSION 
19 beds, 2 baths. Main electric 
Park of 40 acres Lodge 
Woodlands 
IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 





Own water. 


5 reception, 
and cottage. 


Central heating 


ESTATE 


AND LAND AGENTS, 
SALE BY AUCTION 


AT AXMINSTER, AUGUST 2sth, 1941. 
ESTATE OF THE LATE WM. McKINNEL, 
ESQ., 

“ MOUNTFIELD ”’ 

\ HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of Musbury, Axminster. 


in the peaceful village 


2 baths. Main electricity. Own 
Delightfuland secluded grounds of 
9 ACRES 
3 Cottages. 
Law Chambers, 


5 reception, 9 12 beds, 
water, Central heating. 


Vacant possession. 


Solicitor: CECIL FORWARD, Esq., Axminster. 


AXMIN 


‘STER, DEVON. 
FARMS" FOR INVESTMENT 


‘DORSET 
BLOCK OF 3 FARMS 
288 Acres Let at £530 - - £11,000 
134 Acres Let at £200 - - £3,000 
SOMERSET 


97-Acre Dairy Farm £5,000 with 
Possession 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
OVE 


OWN LANDS OF 


SURROUNDED BY 





R 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


CLOSE TO THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Convenient for 


Newbury and Swindon 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


150 ACRES 

about 500ft. above sea 
Southern aspect ani. level, amidst unspoiled 
panoramic Views of surroundings. com- 
Downs: bus service hy 


eum manding lovely views 
SSS, d » 

Everything in first-rate of he Downs. 
order; hall and 3 sitting 
rooms; 10) bedrooms: 
(lavatory basins), 5 
bathrooms; main elee- 
tricity; company’s 
water; central heating; 
stabling and yard; farm- 


Near village and 


omnibus service. 


Excellent sporting 
district. 
hall 


rooms, 9 


> 


and 3 
bed- 


Lounge 
sitting 


One of the Finest Propositions of its type at present available 


Owner's sole agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 


St. 





house and 4 other cot- rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
tages; splendid farm magnificent ellars. 
buildings; hard tennis 3 = 
court; 2 lakes: child- Electric light. 
ren’s playroom in Partial central heating. 
grounds (beautifully Constant hot water. 
fitted). Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 

James's Place, S.W.1. Inspected and recommended by apa Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES AND 

(L.R. 19,275.) W HITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W. (L.R, 19,671.) 








TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 





*Phone: Grosvenor 286! 


*Grams: *‘Cornishmen, London.” 


£2,250 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 
SUFFOLK- ESSEX BORDERS 


\, mile from Village. R.C.C. 4 miles. 
XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Restored and modernised. Electric light. Main drainage 
and water, Central heating. 
2 reception, sun parlour, 2 oathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 


GARAGE, HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
Gardens, kitchen garden, etc., 1'4 ACRES. 


South Audley Street, W.1. (18,470.) 


£4,250 24 ACRES 


DEVON 


Between Exeter and Oke hampton 
FINE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins h./c ). 
Central heating. Telephone. Wired electric light. 
GARAGE for 4. Stabling. 


timbered 
garden, 


6OOft. wp. Extensive views. 


other lawns. 
and woodland. 


77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Tennis and 
pasture 


Nicely 
Kitchen 


grounds. 
Orchard, 


TRESIWDER & CO., (8802.) 


TTRESIDDER & CO. 


WANTED 


| ANTED FURNISHED 
Ww 7/10 bedrooms, modern 
reach London. Not on elay soil. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





COUNTRY 

conveniences. 
TRESIDDER & 

(Lady 3.), 


HOUSE, 
Daily 
Co., 


WANTED TO RENT UNFURNISHED, within 


50 miles of London (good train service), a 
COUNTRY HOUSE of character (7/10 bedrooms). 
Sunny aspect, nice garden, garage and outbuildings. 


Cottage if possible, 


and Co., 77, 


and field 4-6 ACRES.— TRESIDDER 
South Audley Street, W.1.(Hon. Mrs. M.) 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, preferably in OXON, 
BERKS, GLOS, WILTS or DORSET, mixed 

farm about 100 ACRES with good house (6 bedrooms). 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (S.L.) 





| 
WANTED TO PURCHASE BY M.P.,COUNTRY | 
HOUSE (modern or mode rnised) 6/8 bedrooms, 
roomy reception rooms, 4-20 ACRES. Easy daily | 
access London, high up, preferably N.W.—TRESIDDE 
| ' and Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (C > le 





77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 


35 UP TO 250 ACRES 
SUSSEX 


LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 
OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
FOR SALE WITH PRACTICALLY ANY AREA 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 


£3,000 9 ACRES 


SOMERSET 


16 miles from Taunton. 1 mile station, village and bus service 
near. 


HAM STONE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Main water. 


CHARMING 
3/4 reception, 2 
Electric light. Garage. 
Attractive grounds. 


bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. 

Stables. Gardener’s bungalow. 
Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden. 
Pasture (let). 


TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,318.) 
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5, MOUNT STREET Telephones 


npc le aa CURTIS & HENSON Sremvonor at an 
~ SOUTH- WEST _SURREY, ~LONDON ABOUT. 40 MILES 


LAWN TENNIS COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 


A LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland 
merging into heathland and several ‘ 


paddocks. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES 


RIDING OVER MILES OF 


In first class order and approached from a quiet 
lane. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
MAIN WATER, GAS —_ ELECTRICITY, 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 














2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. COMMONLAND 
An illustrated brochure can be had from the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street. W.1. (Grosvenor 3131.) (16,432.) 
AYRSHIRE BANFFSHIRE ARGYLLSHIRE 
Ballantrae district. Dufftown 3 miles. Kingairloch district. 
10,000 ACRES FOR SALE FOR SALE 3,000 ACRES ARABLE LAND FOR SALE 2,900 ACRES WITH 
s CONSISTING OF 9 ARABLE FARMS WITH ALL EXTENS . Ww ANDS 
THE MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE BUILDINGS AND COTTAGES IN GOOD REPAIR. oa 
YOULD BE LET AT £300 PER ANNUM, OR THE RENT ROLL ABOUT £500 PER ANNUM = ty Sigg te ee 7 
ENTIRE ESTATE IS FOR SALE. THE HOUSE, DATING FROM. 1480, HAS iw | sis keene ee 
. z oy 3 ) SXPENSE. ontalns reception rooms, & vedrooms, 3 THPOOT 
HE SHOOTINGS OVER GROU SE AND BL AC Kk we eager on een — I NSE electric light. Central heating. The Deer Forest aver oes 
\ME MOORS PRODUCE 1,000 BRACE. SEVERAL ICEPTION BROOMS, 15 BEL me) © ee 18 Stags in the season 
ARABLE AND SHEEP FARMS. ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. _ Garages and Stabling. ane ‘ . 
sae se ¥ ‘ aoe SMALL GROUSE MOOR. OR ABOUT 2,500 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD APART 
0 ACRES OF V wee “ed » WOODLANDS. IF DESIRED THE ESTATE WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT THE LODGE 
FISHING AND GO APART FROM THE HOUSE AND 200 ACRES. Good fishing in the sea and lochs. Rough shooting. 
# ey the House and Estate from CURTIS & HEN- Agents:-CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, W.1. Further particulars from the agents : CURTIS & HENSON 
, Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 3131. (16,257.) (16, 252.) 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,300). 
FOR SALE, IN SAFETY AREA 





ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 58.W.3. 
Telephone: KEN. 0855. 


BSOLUTELY NOTHING can possibly compare 
with this lovely, fascinating BLACK AND WHITE 
‘SNUINE XVIth CENTURY HOUSE. Perfect in detail 
true to its period, quite unspoilt. Beautiful wide, open 
places. Powder closets. A place one dreams of to one 
possess. Here it is, only just in the market. Herts- 
ks borders, near Tring, Berkhamsted and Aylesbury. 
ception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and 
ver. Exquisite old-timbered barn for additions if 
nted, and a setting in gardens of 2 ACRES. Typical 
dl that is associated with old-world England. Vacant 
ssession. FOR SALE FREEHOLD.—NSole Agents: 
‘ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 





A SUPERB AND SMALL X1IVth CENTURY 
HOUSE 


Built in Chaucer and Wueliffe days. 


BARGAIN ONLY £3,000 TO BE SOLD WITH UNIQUE NVTH AND XVItTH CENTURY 


S DENCE. «i BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESI- 
DENCE of Ham stone with mullioned windows. 

} reception, 8 bed, 2 baths. Main services. ‘* Esse’’ cooker. 
Sti ibling. Cottage. Lovely gardens; paddock. 10 ACRES. 
First to Offer £3,000 secures (little over half cost). “Country Life’ of May 10th and 17th, 1924 


(Gireatest Bargain in Market.—Sole Agents: BENTALL, ‘ . : 
HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above.) " . — — Apply F. i ~g Sinatinnt, Sones, SammNe, wars 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 


A MINIATURE “SHOW PLACE’”’ IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


Standing in exquisite gardens with waterfall and 
streams. 


‘The best of its kind and size in E natand: "was the comment by the 
late Mr. Hudson, of Country Life. 
Situated in glorious country next Duchy of Cornw: all prop 
FOR HISTORY AND ILLUSTRATIONS, sev 




















17 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 
THIS LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESI- 
DENCE CONVERTED FROM A MILL HOUSE. 
2-3 reception rooms, 7-8 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 luxuriously fitted bathrooms. Central heating 
throughout. All main services connected. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 


9-hole putting golf course. Private stream and 
bathing pool. Large kitchen garden and orchard. 


2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT MODERATE PRICE 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Telephone : Regent 2481. 








HERTFORDSHIRE A DELIGHTFUL POSITION IN RURAL ESSEX 
30 minutes from City and West End. NEAR CHELMSFORD 
A CHARMING AND PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE “ wna: roan 
5OOFT. UP. FACING SOUTH. ON GRAVEL SOIL. CHARACTER HOUSE 


AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRY WITH FINE OPEN ViEWS 





3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 11 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. as sang aoe aa 
Fig eR TDA RNS aS PNR 3 EXCELLENT RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 3 BATHROOMS, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
a GARAGE AND STABLING. ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS INCLUDING 2 TENNIS COURTS, WOOD AND ROSE 2 corres GARAGE 
GARDEN, 2 SPINNEYS AND 2 PADDOCKS. ij igen Peerage 
‘ STABLING AND FIXE OLD THATCHED BARN. 
9 ACRES BEAUTIFUL WELL-STOCKED GARDEN WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD AND LARGE PADDOCK. 
VACANT POSSESSION AT ONCE 11 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £4, 500 
\gents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1.) (Entrance in 





sackville Street.) Telephone : Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Telephone : Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


SUSSEX 


4 miles from Billingshurst, 3 miles from the Crawley and 
Horsham Hunt Kennels. 

A GENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
CAREFULLY MODERNISED, HAVING OAK BEAMS 
AND A NUMBER OF ORIGINAL OLD OAK FLOORS 

AND DOORS. 

7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, flower room, 
lounge hall, exceptionally well arranged and fitted domestic 
offices. 

STABLING. GARAGES. COTTAGE. res 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY, 
Partly walled garden in old world style with dwarf walls, 
crazy paving, yew hedges, herbaceous borders, croquet 
and tennis lawns and pond. There is a well planned and 
stocked kitchen garden, also fruit garden. Excellent 

paddock. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
14 ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


OR THE RESIDENCE AND 5’. ACRES WOULD 
BE SOLD FOR £6,500 
For full particulars and appointments to view, apply: 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


HIGHCLIFFE-ON-SEA, 
HAMPSHIRE 


A SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
RESIDENCE OCCUPYING AN EXCEL- 
LENT POSITION, FACING DUE SOUTH 
WITH GOOD VIEWS TOWARDS THE SEA 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, box-room, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, conservatory, kitchen and good offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. GARDEN. 

DIRECTLY OPPOSITE IS AN ADDITIONAL SITE 

WITH A FRONTAGE OF 110FT. AND A DEPTH OF 

133FT. THIS SITE HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF 

PRESERVING DIRECT VIEWS TO THE SEA, BUT IS 

SUITABLE FOR THE ERECTION OF AN ADDI- 
TIONAL HOUSE IF REQUIRED. 


PRICE £1,900 FREEHOLD FOR THE 
WHOLE 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church_Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


2 miles from a good market town, 8 miles from Bournemouth. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SEMI-BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 


containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, drawing room, 17ft. by 
16ft., with parquet flooring, dining room, 15ft. by 14ft., 
sun lounge with Vita glass, kitchen, etc. 


COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER. GARAGE. PIG 
STIES. HAY HOUSE. 


THE GARDENS ARE NICELY LAID OUT WITH SOME 
WELL-CULTIVATED GARDEN AND FRUIT GROUND 
WITH GOOD SELECTION OF STANDARD PLUM, 
APPLE AND PEAR TREES AND SOFT FRUITS. 
2 PADDOCKS AND SMALL PLANTATION. THE 
WHOLE COVERS AN AREA OF ABOUT 


5% ACRES 
PRICE £2,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view apply: Fox 
AND Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD 


{HIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


reeeeeeeesebese 


Ser 4 6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 7 

ops rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 

complete domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


-. 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 
house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX 


7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 


A VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING 


THE RESIDENCE 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly 
constructed, the accommodation  ar- 
ranged so as to obtain the maximum 


amount of sun. 


5 BEDROOMS, BOXROOM, FITTED 
BATHROOM, ENTRANCE AND DINING 
ROOM (HAVING FINE CARVED OAK 
PANELLING), LOUNGE (WITH MAG- 
NIFICENT OAK PANELLING), MORN- 
ING ROOM, KITCHEN AND COMPLETE 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 


GARAGES. STORE-ROOMS. 
POTTING SHEDS. SUMMER HOUSE. 


Company’s electric lighting. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 
particularly charming feature of the pro- 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 
and are easily maintained. There are a 
wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 
pond and fountain), kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock; the whole extending 
to an area of about 


61%, ACRES 


For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 


OX & SONS, Estate Agents and 

Auctioneers, WITH FULLY STAFFED 
AND EQUIPPED OFFICES IN BOURNE- 
MOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON AND BRIGH- 
TON, AND A VERY EXTENSIVE CON- 
NECTION AMONGST PROPERTY 
BUYERS AND INVESTORS IN THE 
WHOLE OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND, 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE BY AUCTION 
OF REAL ESTATE OF ALL KINDS IN 
ANY PART OF ENGLAND. THEY WILL 
BE GLAD TO RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
FROM EXECUTORS OR OWNERS WISH- 
ING TO SELL AND IN MOST CASES 
CAN ARRANGE TO INSPECT AND 
ADVISE IMMEDIATELY. THE PUB- 
LICITY AFFORDED BY MESSRS FOX 
& SONS’ 12 OFFICES ENSURES THAT 
BEST PRICES WILL BE OBTAINED. 
Enquiries from and instructions to their offices 


in either of the three towns will be appreciated 
and will receive expert attention. 


BOURNEMOUTH, HIGHCLIFFE, 

NEW MILTON, BARTON-ON-SEA, 
SOUTHAMPTON. IMMEDIATELY 
THE WAR Is OVER BUILDING 
ACTIVITY IS BOUND TO COMMENCE, 
SMALL HOUSES WILL BE NEEDED IN 
ALL DISTRICTS. IN RECENT WEEKS 
FAR-SEEING PURCHASERS HAVE BEEN 
BUYING PLOTS ON THE DELIGHTFUL 
ESTATES FOR WHICH FOX & SONS 
ARE SOLE AGENTS. THEY WILL BE 
READY WHEN THE BOOM BEGINS. 
INVESTORS WITH SPARE MONEY 
AVAILABLE WILL FIND THIS A SAFE 
AND SURE METHOD OF USING THEIR 
FUNDS AND PROVIDING FOR FUTURE 
PROFITS. Particulars of sites can be 
obtained at any of the offices of Fox and Sons, 

Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


OX & SONS, Estate Agents, Bourne- 

mouth (10 offices), ALSO BRIGHTON 
AND SOUTHAMPTON, HAVE SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS DEALING’ EXCLU- 
SIVELY WITH THE COLLECTION OF 
RENTS AND EXPERT MANAGEMENT 
OF ALL KINDS OF HOUSES, SHOPS 
AND FLATS. SEVERAL THOUSANDS 
OF SEPARATE PROPERTIES ARE 
SOLELY IN THEIR CHARGE AND THEY 
WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR FROM 
OWNERS OR THEIR SOLICITORS WHO 
MAY BE EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY 
AND WISH TO HAVE SKILLED ADVICE. 
DETAILED ACCOUNTS ARE SUBMITTED 
IN EVERY CASE AND PROMPT SETTLE- 
MENTS MADE. FOX & SONS’ HEAD 
OFFICES ARE AT 44/52, OLD CHRIST- 
CHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH.— 
Correspondence in regard to Brighton and 


Southampton properties may be sent direct to 
those Offices. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (il BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Za JOHN D. WOOD & CO. = 


23, BI BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE 
ABOUT 50 MILES FROM LONDON 


2% miles from main line station, with excellent train service to Waterloo 





HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GUN 
AN OUTSTANDINGLY 4 ROOM, i3 BEDROOMS, 5 BATH- 
Ms, [ID } ) y. NS 
ATTRACTIVE ° ‘ ROOM: INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
* N FIRST-CLASS COND ON, HE 
RESIDENTIAL WALLS OF MANY ROOMS BEING 
PROPERTY OF PAINTED 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL 
155 ACRES HEATING THROUGHOUT 


COUNCIL’S WATER SUPPLY. 
[IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER, BEAUTI- 


FULLY SITUATED IN UNSPOILED 
SURROUNDINGS. 


aia. AND ~ ada ATE 
ITBUILLDINGS 
AND 4 COTTAGES. 


CHARMING GROUNDS WITH GOOD 
TREES AND YEW HEDGING, 
AGRICULTURAL LANDS (AT 

PRESENT LET), AND WOODLANDS 

WITH SOME VALUABLE TIMBER 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


EXCELLENT MODERN 
HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE 
CHARACTER 


N MELLOWED RED BRICK AND 
TILE, WITH SOUTH ASPECT. 





ighly recommended om geen | know vane by the Vendor’s s Agents Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, tenia, w. 1. Telephone : Mayfair 6341. msienend 61,086.) 


SHROPSHIRE 


16 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF THE COUNTY TOWN 


COMPACT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT FOR SALE 


FORMING PART OF A LARGE PRIVATELY OWNED ESTATE, AND COMPRISING 
10 FARMS (let to established tenants), 
COTTAGES, LICENSED PREMISES and 375 ACRES 
OF HEATH AND WOODS, BOUNDED ON THE SOUTH BY A RIVER 


GROSS INCOME £930 FIXED OUTGOINGS £62 
PRICE FREEHOLD £22,500 


Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1. 














JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Mayratn 8316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT ROS Toe, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 











TO INVESTORS, SPORTSMEN AND FARMERS 


THE FINE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND SPORTING ESTATE KNOWN AS 


CROSBIE TOWER ESTATE 


situated in the Parish of West Kilbride in the 
County of Ayrshire 30 miles from Glasgow. 


CROSBIE TOWER, FAMOUS FOR ITS 
CONNECTION WITH SIR WILLIAM WAL- 
LACE, IS A COMBINATION OF OLD-TIME 
BEAUTY AND MODERN COMFORT, AND 
CONTAINSanOAK PANELLED ENTRANCE 
HALL, 2 STAIRCASES (ONE OAK AND 
ONE IN SPIRAL STONE), DINING ROOM, 
DRAWING ROOM, LIBRARY, STUDY, 
MORNING ROOM, GUN ROOM, BIL- 
LIARDS ROOM, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATH- 
ROOMS, SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, W.C.’s, 
AND AMPLE DOMESTIC ACCOMMODA- 
TION. 
THE ORNAMENTAL GARDENS ARE A 
FEATURE OF THE DISTRICT, AND THE 
WHOLE ESTATE ENJOYS A MAGNIFI- 
CENT PANORAMIC VISTA ACROSS THE 
FIRTH OF CLYDE TO THE PEAKS OF 
ARRAN. 


THE WHOLE TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS BY 


Messrs. JACKSON, STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 31269), and at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester and Dublin, in conjunction with Messrs. 
CNIGHT & Co., of Cambridge, at the WELLINGTON HOT EL, WEST KILBRIDE, on MONDAY, PTEMBER Ist (and not as previously advertised), at 2.30 p.m. Further 
articulars and catalogues of the Auctioneers or the Solicitors, Messrs. STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & CO., Alva Street, RGinbusgh, 2. 


Extending to approximately 
2,540 ACRES 


INCLUDING 1,500 ACRES OF FINE 
GROUSE MOOR AND 7 FARMS, THE 
WHOLE IN A RING FENCE, AND PROVID- 
ING AN ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED 
RENTAL OF £1,810 PER ANNUM. 


THE FARMS ARE IN EXCELLENT 

CONDITION AND PART OF THE LAND 

RUNS INTO THE TOWN OF WEST 
KILBRIDE. 














WANTED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PREFERABLY WELSH OR SCOTTISH BORDERLAND, BUT ANY PART OF COUNTRY CONSIDERED 


AN AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
Up to About 1,500 ACRES 


OF WHICH SOME SHOULD BE WOODLAND. GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE OF ABOUT 10 BEDROOMS, AND SUFFICIENT COTTAGES AND BUILDINGS. 
SALMON OR TROUT FISHING AN ADVANTAGE. 


REQUIRED FOR OCCUPATION AS A PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Replies to JACKSON, Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7). 
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wren R. C. KNIGHT & SONS _ »=itittee 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 85 
(Established over a Century) 


BEECHEN GROVE HOUSE, CHORLEY WOOD, HERTS. 


SUFFOLK 


Between Ipswich and Stowmarket. 


THE WESTERN PORTION OF 


“THE SHRUBLAND ESTATE” 


EXTENDING TO 2,570 ACRES 


COMPRISING BAYLHAM HALL AND TARSTON HALL FARMS WITH PERIOD HOUSES AND MOATED HOMESTEADS. 7 OTHER FARMS. BAYLHAM 
HOUSE. BAYLHAM MILL. BAYLHAM FISH POND OF 9 ACRES. 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES IN THE PARISHES OF BAYLHAM, DARMSDEN ANDGT. BLAKENHAM. ATTRACTIVE BUILDING SITES. LONG FRONTAGES 
rO THE MAIN NORWICH, IPSWICH AND STOWMARKET ROADS. 


200 ACRES OF OAK WOODLANDS 
LAND AND GRAVEL DEPOSITS ARE BEING WORKED ON THE ESTATE WHICH IS INTERSECTED FOR 3 MILES BY THE RIVER GIPPING. 


THE FREEHOLD TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY MEANWHILE) 
DURING THE LATE SUMMER 


Auctioneers: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Stowmarket. Telephone : 384-5. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. HAYWARD 
AND SON, Stowmarket. 


HAMPSHIRE 


2', miles West of Romsey, 8 miles from Southampton, convenient to Salisbury and Winchester. 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND TIMBERED PROPERTY 


EMBLEY PARK ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 1,748 ACRES 


THE MODERNISED MANSION, FORMERLY THE HOME OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, SITUATED ON HIGH GROUND AND SURROUNDED BY 
HEAVILY TIMBERED PARKLANDS, CONTAINS LOUNGE HALL, 5 RECEPTION, 14 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
DAY AND NIGHT NURSERIES, 14 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, AND IS LARGELY PANELLED AND APPOINTED IN OAK. 


STABLING. GARAGES. 4 LODGES. 
7 CAPITAL FARMS 
3 with possession and including the exceptionally fine model dairy home farm with superior residence, several cottages and possession at Michaelmas next. 
NUMEROUS DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY COTTAGES, 3 LARGE LAKES. 
OVER 800 ACRES OF MATURED, WELL-STOCKED WOODLANDS 
Very extensive frontages to main and other roads. Companies’ services available or nearby. 
THE ESTATE IS FREE OF TITHE AND LAND TAX 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE IN LOTS (UNLESS SOLD MEANWHILE) IN SEPTEMBER NEXT 


ers: Messrs. R. C. KNraut & Sons, Cambridge. Telephone: 54233-4. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Solicitors : Messrs. 
TITLEY, PAVER-CROW & FEDDEN, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate. 


AYRSHIRE 


THE FINE AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE KNOWN AS 


CROSBIE TOWER ESTATE 


ADJOINING THE TOWN OF WEST KILBRIDE AND 30 MILES FROM GLASGOW, EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


2,464 ACRES 


INCLUDING 1,400 ACRES OF FINE GROUSE MOOR AND WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY FARMS, COTTAGES, TIMBER 
AND FEU DUTIES 


rHE FARMS ARE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AND PART OF THE ESTATE RUNS INTO THE TOWN OF WEST KILBRIDE, 


CROSBIE TOWERS, FAMOUS FOR ITS CONNECTION WITH SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, IS A COMBINATION OF OLD-TIME BEAUTY AND MODERN 

COMFORT, AND CONTAINS AN OAK PANELLED ENTRANCE HALL, 2 STAIRCASES (1 OAK AND 1 IN SPIRAL STONE), DINING ROOM, DRAWING 

ROOM, LIBRARY, BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, W.C.S, AND AMPLE DOMESTIC ACCOMMODATION. THE ORNAMENTAL 

GARDENS ARE A FEATURE OF THE DISTRICT AND THE WHOLE ESTATE ENJOYS A MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VISTA ACROSS THE FIRTH 
OF CLYDE TO THE PEAKS OF ARRAN, 


THE WHOLE TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION (UNLESS SOLD MEANWHILE) EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 


Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNiGut & SoNs, Cambridge. Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Leeds. Solicitors: Messrs. STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & CO., Edinburgh. 
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ESTATE 


‘Phone: Ken. 1496. 
"Grams: ‘Estate 
Harrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


and Haslemere 
Offices. 











IN THE QUIET CHILTERNS 2 


Between Great Missenden and Berkhamsted, near village, 3 miles. station and 5 miles old 
market town. 






WELL-DESIGNED AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. Constant 
hot water. Brick-built garage for 3 and good outbuildings. 


Inexpensive gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and orchard. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
PRICE £4,900 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1.  (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


OXSHOTT HEATH AND WOODS «4:2 


ina picked position with beautiful views yet only ‘5 mile from station with electric trains 
to London. 





F ee 


A SUPERB MODERN HOUSE 
Unusually well-fitted throughout and planned for easy working. Lounge hall, 3 hand- 
some reception, sun lounge, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Maid’s sitting room. 
Garage for 3. Outbuildings. Lodge with bath. All main services. 
Lovely gardens. Hard tennis court. Kitchen garden and plantation. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 


18 MILES WEST OF LONDON — <2 


On the outskirts of a township but quietly retired and secluded. 








OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS — <3 


Amidst lovely unspoilt country, about 600ft. above sea level. Magnificent views. 





sie er: Vill 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and modern conveniences. Garage. 2 cottages for gardener. 
Lovely gardens with tennis lawn, vegetable garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


SHROPSHIRE c.3/4 


About 1,000ft. above sea level. Wonderful position near Clee Hill, with unsurpassed 


panoramic views. Convenient to village, about 7 miles from Ludlow, 25 miles from Worcester. 





CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


4+ reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light. Spring water. Central heating. Garage (4 cars). 
Bungalow. 
Gardens and grounds of unusual charm, 2 tennis courts. 


Productive kitchen garden, swimming pool, paddock. 
Golf. Hunting. 


IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES VERY LOW PRICE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 8 MILES <3 





A LOVELY OLD HISTORICAL HOUSE 


Restored and modernised and in first-class condition throughout. 


Grand hall or refeetory, abbot’s parlour, drawing room, red hall, school room, billiard 
room, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


\ll main services. Complete central heating. Basins in all principal bedrooms, 
Garage. Stabling. Lodge. 
Delightful gardens and grounds, together with parklike fields 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





CHARMING 14th CENTURY RESIDENCE WITH 
FARM BUILDINGS 
3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, bathroom. — Electrie light and other conveniences. 
Excellent outbuildings. 
Well matured pleasure gardens with kitchen garden and fruit trees. 
IN ALL ABOUT 21, ACRES 
Extra land available. 


PRICE ONLY £2,750 WITH ABOUT 21, ACRES 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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SILAGE OVER ENGLAND 





es ae 


 @ 
FOR Mr. S. LAND& RIG ieeksOWTON 
ST. MARY, WARRINGEONe1941 WILL 








BE A SELF GE YEAR 





Mr. S. LANDER, of Lowton St. Mary, Warrington. 










“After attending a demonstration last summer, I 





decided to try some silage making. I used second 





crop seeds and aftermath and made about 30 tons in 






a wooden container. I have a milking herd of 31 










cows producing about 60 gallons of milk a day. In 





November my corn merchant’s store was bombed, 








and from then until early February I was not able to 
get any provender. During that period I had to 

depend entirely upon hay, silage and a few home- 

grown oats. To my great surprise the milk yield Beyond a 6 inch layer on top of the silo, I had 
maintained itself well, and I was very sorry indeed no waste whatever. Naturally, my results have 
when my silage was finished. I fed about 14 lb. of pleased me very much, and I am aiming this 
hay, 20-25 Ib. of silage and 5 lb. oats on average per year at making 90 tons of silage.” 


cow per day. S. LANDER, 


SILAGE WILL REPLACE CAKE 





MAKE IT NOW! 
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Hay Wrightson 


THE HON. MRS. WIGRAM 


Mrs. Wigram is the second daughter of Lieutenant-General Andrew Thorne, late Grenadier Guards, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Thorne, The Deanery, Sonning-on-Thames: her marriage to Captain the Hon. Neville 
Wigram, Grenadier Guards, elder son of Lord and Lady Wigram, Norman Tower, Windsor Castle, took 
place on July 19. The bride is an officer of the Women’s Transport Service 
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Postal 


THE COUNCIL OF 
THREE 


l is easy enough to criticise Lord Reith’s 
announcement of the admittedly explora- 
tory machinery to be set up for giving 
effect to the Uthwatt Report : namely, an 
inter-departmental council of the Ministers 
of Health and Works and the Secretary for 
Scotland. The case for a Ministry of Planning 
is unanswerable ; but is this the time to put 
all existing machinery of town and country 
planning, at the centre and locally, out of gear? 
Procrastination is rightly unpopular; it is not 
unlikely that Lord Reith is as keen as anybody 
else on a Ministry of Planning; but we believe, 
with him, in festina lente and that, as yet, more 
can be achieved—and needs to be worked out— 
by such a small council than by a newly hatched 
but half fledged Ministry. Whether these busy 
Ministers have the time, or indeed the practical 
experience or technical knowledge, to deal with 
the huge and intricate questions that will come 
before them, and take decisions that will mould 
our destinies perhaps for centuries, is another 
question. Mr. Alfred Bossom has proposed the 
immediate formation of a central authority of 
‘experts ’’—an untrustworthy appellation, but 
call them technicians, men who know their job 
perhaps under Lord Reith’s chairmanship, 
with all the legislative and official advice they 
need, to sit continuously and work out a definite 
plan for planning. By delegation and nomina- 
tion such a body could quite simply develop 
out of the council of three. 


PARLIAMENT 
r Mr. Frank Pick were dictator, no land 
suitable for agriculture could be put to any 
other purpose; any increment to land-value, 
other than from reclamation to farming, would 
go to the community; towns would be compact 
and industry concentrated; and greedy, dis- 
honest builders of ungracious housing would go 
to prison. In a stimulating pamphlet Britain 
Must Rebuild (INWegan Paul, Is.) he makes many 
other constructive criticisms of town-planning 
methods and foibles, which, he feels, have 
become fossilised into rigid by-laws; and he 
also foreshadows Mr. Bossom’s idea for a per- 
manent planning council, or rather a ‘small 
two-chamber parliament (for planning), one 
house to consist of representatives of local 
authorities, the other of those best qualified 
with experience of the work to be accomplished.”’ 
It would be amusing to see Mr. Pick, with his 
opinions of town-planners, on the same platform 
with Mr. I. J. Osborn, hon. secretary of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
who, in Overture to Planning (Faber, 1s.), has 
also published a more orthodox, if less exciting, 
programme for the opportunity confronting us 
after the war. He will receive a good deal of 
svmpathy for his view that planners of the 
uses of land will make a mistake if they go 
outside their subject and become local govern- 
ment reformers at large. Provided they get 
clear decisions from the centre, local planners, 
he maintains, are well up to their tasks. But, 
between them and Whitehall, he is for regional 
councils to co-ordinate national with local policy 
and local plans within the region. Here he and 
Mr. Pick would be in full agreement. 


A PLANNING 


ESCAPE BY CAPTIVITY 
OR a good many in this war the lot of a 
captive is not unenviable. According to 
the Moscow broadcasts, some German troops, 





at least, find surrender to the Red Army prefer- 
able to the tyranny of the Reich. The Isle of 
Man, too, after the initial period of confusion, 
seems to give compensations for internment to 
aliens-—unlimited bathing, shopping uncouponed 
and uncrowded—which sound idyllic to free 
citizens of Britain. Now it is reported that 
MM. Reynaud and Mandel, possibly with other 
French leaders of the old régime detained at 
Val-les-Bains, are to be interned on the island 
of Porquerolles. As what used to be the holiday 
season approaches, what nostalgia is not pro- 
duced, in those who knew that four-mile-long 
islet off the Riviera opposite Hyéres, by this 
brief information on its war-time use! Is 
M. Reynaud installed in the Hotel du Lan- 
goustier, designed and furnished by Mme. 
Fournier herself like a Provencal farmhouse, 
where one ate the island’s /angoustes a l’Améri- 
cain on the terrace looking across the racing 
blue channel along a rocky coast towards 
Toulon? One hopes so, and that he has liberty 
to walk through the aromatic woods of the 
roadless island. But what of the proprietress 
of the island who so jealously guarded its 
beauty? Mme Fournier is a Scotswoman who, 
marrying a French engineer after the last war, 
bought and ‘‘created’’ the island from her farm 
in the middle of it, surrounded by vineyards, 
peach groves, and cistus maquis. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS 


If 1 should never see the Downs again, 

Nor tread their buoyant turf, 

Nor drink in through my nostrils that rich tang 

Of eartialy growth, well seasoned by the 
Channel salt, 

Nor see again the larks rise from the grass 

In happy soaring flight, 

Expressing in their song all my mute thankful- 
ness with theirs 

I never could forget. 


If I should never lie in peace again, 
Upon the bosomed Downs, 
And hear the wild bees drone in bugloss drifts 
That make the bluest sea upon the dry-land 
slope, 

And see the nodding scabious round my head, 
And smell the heady thyme 
That offers up its aromatic incense to the sky... 
Yet I could not forget. 

SILVIA M. SPINK. 


THE TOLL OF THE ROADS 


HE fact that the Government has decided 

to confine its figures with regard to road 
accidents to fatal accidents might have many 
explanations, but is not reassuring. The Pedes- 
trians’ Association points out in its quarterly 
bulletin that if the proportion of seriously injured 
to killed is the same as it was before the war, then 
33,000 people must have been seriously injured 
in road accidents in the first five months of this 
year. In the same period 20,944 were seriously 
injured in air raids. Road deaths in the same 
period had increased by 50 per cent. since 
1940. Surely something is wrong? Is it a fact, 
as many people have the evidence of their eyes 
in believing, that the partial relaxation of 
traffic control in war-time has led to a complete 
disregard on the part of too many drivers 
of motor vehicles of all obligations to their 
fellows which are not actually brought home to 
them in the courts? It is now being seriously 
suggested that a remedy for our present toll 
of road death and destruction might be found 
in the holding of a Government enquiry—under 
the Ministry of Transport—into every road 
fatality without exception, just as is done on 
the railways. Mr. R. T. Lang in our Corre- 
spondence columns the other day suggested 
that the knowledge that such an enquiry had 
to be faced would be the best deterrent to the 
negligent—and undoubtedly also to the reck- 


less. Legal consequences would naturally 
follow, but the first enquiry would be an 


expert one. 


THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE TIMES ”’ 


O all who know Mr. Geoffrey Dawson there 
seems something fantastic in reading that 

he is retiring from the editorship of The Times 
‘‘on reaching the age limit.’’ In fact he was 
born in 1874 and so the bald statement may be 
true, but it hardly does justice to one who has 
remained wonderfully youthful alike in body and 
spirit. Those who were with him at Eton or 
Oxford remember how he appeared to attain 
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anything he wanted without any too painful 
exertion; and he has retained this unruffled 
serenity, this art which conceals his art. He 
has never allowed himself to be enslaved, and 
has always deliberately found time to go about 
the world and meet many people. Yet no man 
has worked harder, and he has earned his 
retirement as surely as he has the affectionate 
respect of all those who have worked with or 
forhim. After beginning as one of Lord Milner’s 
“young men” and editing the Johannesburg 
Star for several years, he has had a long innings 
in Printing House Square. In fact he has had 
two. He was editor first from 1912 to 1919, 
when he parted from Lord Northcliffe and was 
succeeded by Mr. Wickham Steed. He returned 
when Major Astor began to reign in 1923 and 
has been there ever since; in all, a quarter of 
a century in a post as arduous as it is eminent, 
and that in arduous times. It is certain that 
one so essentially youthful and vigorous will 
still find some niche in the war effort wherein 
he may serve his country. Meanwhile he makes 
room for Mr. Robin Barrington-Ward, long the 
assistant editor, who thus adds fresh distinc- 
tion to a body of five distinguished brothers. 


MUSIC IN THE COUNTRY 


HE first rural music school founded 12 years 
ago in Hertfordshire by Miss Mary Ibberson 
has had many brothers and sisters since then, 
all now properly affiliated and brought under 
the Council—of which Sir George Dyson is the 
President—which to-day rules over the family 
of rural music schools. There ought undoubt- 
edly, however, to be more of these children, 
and the first requisite is that all that has been 
done and is doing should be known. It may 
sound a little tame to state baldly that ‘“‘the 
object of the school is to promote the practice 
of music in its social forms by providing an 
organisation through which competent teachers 
can reach villages and small towns. Students 
of all ages and both sexes are taught in classes 
and encouraged to join choirs, orchestras, 
chamber music groups and music clubs.’’ But 
this after all is the fact, and it can easily be 
translated by anyone who knows what music 
means into human values far more difficult 
to set out in print. Half a century ago a 
‘“‘cultivated’’ parson or squire’s lady and half 
a dozen enthusiastic amateurs might have found 
considerable talent for both vocal and instru- 
mental music within a reasonable distance. A 
century before that the parish church supported 
not only a choir but an orchestra, as reference 
to the happier and more bucolic works of Thomas 
Hardy will show. The decay of rural music 
has been largely put down, indeed, to the 
triumph of the harmonium and the village 
organ. Whatever the reason, however, a 
revival and reorganisation was overdue when 
Miss Ibberson appeared, and it is a revelation 
to discover in the Report of the Rural Music 
Schools Council for 1940 what sound work is 
being done with the aid of the Pilgrim and 
Carnegie Trusts. 


WHEN IS A GROUSE? 


O say that gunroom opinion was startled by 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s announce- 
ment about grouse would be an understatement. 
It is not that the Twelfth is immutably sacro- 
sanct, but the extraordinary implication as to 
the feeding habits of grouse : ‘‘To minimise the 
possibility of damage to crops by game.”’ 
Have Argyllshire (or indeed any other) farmers 
complained of grouse causing any damage 
to their rich wheatfields? The tenant of the 
lone shieling vainly baits his grouse-trap with 
oats from his humble croft, and even Lowlanc 
potato growers believe their clamps immun« 
from serious depredations by famished coveys 
Sole witness for the prosecution in this case i 
Edward Lear’s Uncle Arley, sitting on a heap 0 
barley. His persistent search for haddocks 
eyes among the purple heather is fruitless, an 
he has long suspected that grouse forestall hit 
in his effort to supplement the national foo 
supply, yet experts of the Grouse Disease Con 
mittee found little but heather tips and othe 
moorland products in the crops of birds the 
examined. But what has the Ministry of Foc 
to say to this stealing of a food source by th 
Ministry of Agriculture? There are cheepei 
enough on the normal Twelfth. Wiser to hav 
postponed grouse-shooting to the Twentiet 
than anticipated it on the First. 
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HARTSOP BRIDGE, PATTERDALE, WESTMORLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Tit and Peas in the Pod—The Ill-tempered Goldfinch—The Power of Love—Man-Traps and 


CCORDING to Miss Frances Pitt, 
among other lamentable bird casual- 
ties the tit family have suffered very 
severely in her part of the world from 
the hard weather of last winter; but 

so far as this locality is concerned our four 
species—the great, blue, coal and marsh— 
were all “present and correct’’ and up to full 
strength until the end of March. At that time 
of the year they always leave their winter 
quarters for their breeding haunts, returning 
with their families about the time the peas are 
in pod, but this year with the caterpillar pest 
swarming in the oaks and orchards I am hoping 
they will not worry about a vegetarian diet. I 
watched a blue tit yesterday finding a fat cater- 
pillar under every leaf of a plum tree, and 
beneath him was a line of peas with every pod 
untouched. 

As for the long-tailed tits I have a suspicion 
that these birds, like the Beduin, are nomads. 
Several times I have come regretfully to the 
conclusion that they are practically extinct, and 
then, a few days later, I hear their high sizzling 
note as a tribe of them, twisting and turning 
in the branches, go through the wood, moving 
so deftly and rapidly that, as with the Irishman’s 
bird that can be in two places at once, one 
probably over-estimates their numbers. 

: * Ps * 

SAW a magpie having a very rough passage the 

other evening as a large flock of small birds 
hounded him along a hedgerow where he had 
been egg-collecting. They had him so hot and 
bothered that he could not manipulate his long 
tail in the whitethorn branches. Apparently 


the members of the smaller nations had allied 
themselves together to resist the oppressor on 
the collective security principle, for the birds 
were of several varieties, but goldfinches pre- 
dominated and were in the van of the attack. 





Adders—Water in Hotels 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


My small experience of the goldfinch is 
that he is well able to look after himself, and, 
despite the beauty of his colouring, he has a 
very peevish, ill-tempered expression on his 
face, for his eyes seem to be too close together. 
He always reminds me of an irritable, sharp- 
featured governess, who cramped my style in 
the days of my extreme youth. 

Among other things inherited from a 
maiden aunt, such as the 1862 edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, a tortoise, and a giant 
castor oil plant, was a cock goldfinch in a cage, 
and shortly after the will was proved I set him 
at liberty. An hour later he returned in a 
hurry, with several members of his race “‘ seeing 
him off,’’ and this appeared to sour his nature 
for all time. After this he never budged from 
his cage, but spent the hours of daylight calling 
to passing goldfinches and, when he had enticed 
a wild bird to perch on the wires, he proceeded 





Country Life 
SHOOTING COMPETITION 
FOR THE HOME GUARD 


The eliminating round in the Country 
Life Miniature Rifle Competition for the 
Home Guard, full details of which were 
announced last week, must be completed 
by September 6 next. Entries for the 
final stage must reach this office by 
September 20 ; targets must be shot by 
October 18, and received at this office 
for adjudication by October 25. 


to make a hearty meal of his hemp seed, taking 
care that not a grain fell outside. 
ud & 
URING the days of my goldfinch a friend 
came to stay with me who had _ been 
recently converted to Christian Science, and, 
like most new converts, he was very devout 
and full of his new beliefs. After breakfast, 
having disapproved of my pipe on the grounds 
that the aroma merely ‘‘existed in my mortal 
mind,”’ he noticed the goldfinch, who was calling 
persistently to one of his species fluttering 
overhead and answering him. As the wild bird, 
still calling, came down and settled on the top 
of the cage my Christian Science friend said : 
“Ah, the power of love is wonderfu!,’’ and at 
that moment a most vigorous, veno1ious and 
vociferous fight started ! 
* * 
* 

i. a recent number of Country LIFE there 
was a photograph of an old sign-board 
bearing the notice: ‘‘Man Traps and Spring 
Guns on thefe Premifes,’’ and, as this must 
be in the neighbourhood of 150 years old, it 
suggests that the paint of the eighteenth century 
was infinitely superior to anything we can obtain 
these days. I do not know in what year it 
was that man-traps were made illegal, but this 
is not by any means the only notice of this 
description, and I remember one or two that 
are still in situ even if the traps have long since 
gone to the local museum or an old iron dump. 
I was reminded of man-traps the other evening 
when fishing, as I very nearly walked into an 
otter-trap that was quite big and strong enough 

to make a nasty mess of one’s foot. 

In the grounds of a house in this vicinity 
the owner has endeavoured to employ what 
one might call the forces of Nature to scare off 
trespassers, for there are two sign-boards 


erected on the boundary of the estate that 
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“Strictly Private. Trespassers will be 
Prosecuted. Beware of Adders in 
this Wood.’’ This suggests that there is a whole 
lot of trouble awaiting the unwary wanderer 
who strays on to this private property, as 
presumably when he has recovered from his 
adder bite he will be prosecuted for trespass. 
Actually, I imagine, there may possibly be a 
few adders within the thick enclosure, but one 
thing is quite certain, and that is there are far 
more on the open common without the demesne, 
so that if one has to be bitten it will be far 
easier to obtain one’s bite without trespassing. 

This recalls the story, probably untrue, of 
the artist who was making a long journey by 
rail during the holiday season and who, to 
ensure that he had a carriage to himself, painted 
a most loathsome skin face. 
It worked like a charm, for at every crowded 
station at which the train stopped he looked 


read : 
Poisonous 


disease on his 





out of the window and would-be entrants, 
catching sight of his face, let go of the door- 
handle with a gasp of horror and hurried away. 
Then at one station a man with a face that put 
his own into the background, proving that art 
cannot compete with Nature, entered the carri- 
age and plumped himself down on the seat. 

‘‘IT see you have erysipelas too,”’ he said, 
‘‘and as we shan’t be able to give it to each 
other we shall be all right.”’ 

*« . «€ 

i. her Notes recently Miss Delafield com- 

mented on the difficulty one experiences in 
obtaining water to drink in this very well 
watered country of ours and said in so many 
words that a request for it during a meal in a 
hotel, restaurant or dining-car causes usually a 
stare of amazement and the ultimate production 
of sufficient to satisfy a hen. 

It is not only the shortage of water in most 
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of our places of refreshment that calls for 
criticism, but also the unsightly and dusty 


glass jugs in which it is usually kept. One has 
the unpleasant feeling that the fluid has 


remained in them for weeks and been given a fill- 
up from the tap whenever the attention of the 
waiter or waitress is called to the fact that the 
water contents have fallen well below the Plim- 
soll mark, which is clearly defined on the side of 
the receptacle. As an exception to the genera! 
rule I came across a wayside inn in East Sussex 
recently where the water in the bar is kept in 
small, semi-porous jugs, which are made locally 
and the contents of these, owing to evaporation, 
are delightfully cool and fresh. In most hotels 
small jugs bearing the advertisement of some 
proprietary alcohol contain the sparse wate 
supply, and customers who do not care fo 
water, even to dilute a drink, use these a 
ash-trays. 


THE HOLYHEAD ROAD-—II 


ROM Montford Bridge, Shropshire, the 
course of the Holyhead road is clear set 
for the run into Wales. Four miles from 
Montford Bridge stands the Three 
Pigeons, a famous posting-house as 
long ago as 1583, when the Drapers’ Company 
issued a special warning about this road. ‘‘ No 
draper,’’ it ran, “‘shall set out from Oswestry 
on Monday before 6; he shall wear weapons all 
the day and go in company.’’ The Wolf's Head, 
a little farther along, was the highwaymen’s 
haunt; it gained its name from the practice of 
paying ls. for every wolf's head brought there 
when the land was infested with these creatures. 


By R. T. LANG 


In the churchyard at Whittington lies Fulk 
Fitzwarine who, seven hundred and fifty years 
ago, was the Robin Hood of the west. He is 
claimed to have been the real, dyed-in-the-wool 
Dick Whittington, although he was never Mayor 
of London (lord mayors did not exist in his day). 
He was, however, outlawed by the king, and 
sailed to and fought on the Barbary coast. It is 
quite likely that the Whittington legend is a 
blend of his adventures and the story of the 
Gloucester Richard (who was not a poor boy), 
with a good deal of bardic romance over it. 

At Ceiriog bridge the road enters Wales and 
rises into Chirk. On the right are the grounds of 
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Lord Trevor’s Brynkinalt, where the Iron Duk 
sustained one of his only two defeats—both a 
the hands of the sex which he admired so much. 
He came here as a boy from Eton to spend 
holiday and got into a fight with a farmer’s son 
but the latter’s big sister came along with a we 
towel and laid about him so sturdily that th 
embryo hero had to fly for his life. In later year 
she used to tell with glee how she administere: 
the thrashing which ‘“‘the Frenchies’”’ coul 
never give him. 

And so on to Llangollen, which Ruski: 
described as ‘‘one of the most beautiful and 
delightful places in Wales or anywhere else. 
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The Tiv 


PLASNEWYDD, HOME OF THE “ LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN,” WHO SHOCKED THEIR NEIGHBOURS 


BY WEARING TROUSERS 


On the summit of the conical hill in the background is the ruined Dinas Bran Castle, 
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NE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 

1) LIGHTFUL PLACES IN WALES OR 

YWHERE ELSE ” — LLANGOLLEN, 
FROM BARBERS HILL 


fiere are beautitul views trom the tourteenth- 
century bridge, but the charms come from the 
idyllic situation of the place. Lady Eleanor 
Lutler and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby, “‘the ladies 
ol Llangollen,’’ who scandalised the neighbour- 
hood by going about in trousers, lie in the 
churchyard; they retired from London society 
to Llangollen in 1779. Their charities were wide 
and they kept open house for all the great 
literary celebrities of the day. 

From this point come fifty of the most 
splendid miles in the kingdom. Llantysilio, just 
across the river two miles from Llangollen, was 
the home till her death in 1898 of Helena Faucit, 
the great actress who was leading lady to 
Macready at Covent Garden, and of her little 
less famous husband, Sir Theodore Martin, the 
author of the Bon Gaultier Ballads. In another 
four miles comes the shrine of Glyn Dyfrdwy, 
the home of Owen Glendower, a patriot whose 
name ranks with that of Wallace. 

And when the evening sun has set, 

May grateful Cambria ne’er forget 

Thy noontide blaze, but on thy tomb 

May never-fading laurels bloom, 
sang Lolo Goch, of the long years when Glen- 
dower defied the might of England. The stone 
house in which Glendower kept his prisoners is 
at Carrog, half-a-mile farther, and at Corwen is 
the thirteenth-century church in which he 
worshipped regularly. By the porch is a great 
stone, which is probably a pagan relic, but which 
local people will tell you was placed there by 
mysterious spirits. The runic pillar in the 
churchyard is over a thousand years old; the 
stones at the foot of some of the graves have 
hollows for the knees of those who came to pray 
their dead. On the hillside are the Gorsadd 
mes, where the Eisteddfod is proclaimed. 

There are lovely views of the lucent Dee 
re reaching Rug, an estate of Glendower’s, 
re his knife and dagger are still preserved. 
non to Druid, which was the last stage of the 
hes before the wild crossing to Bettws-y- 
1. Through romantic scenes the road pushes 
o Cerrig-v-Druidion, a grey hill village, and 
t before reaching the village the hill of Pen-y- 
r rises on the right. It was to this that 
actacus retired, to be betrayed by Queen 
tismandua and to be taken on the historic 
rney to Rome. Pentrevoelas is a favourite 
ing centre, under the lovely grounds of 
las Hall; beyond it come ten miles of be- 
lering beauty to the Conway Falls, left of the 
| through a wicket gate. It is worth while 
n on this road to go down and see the Con- 
forcing its way through the romantic Fairy 


| 

‘ 

| 
c 


From this the road descends to the Waterloo 
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Bridge, built by Thomas Telford in 1815, and 
fascinating Bettws-y-coed. It is a treasure 
of beauty among the hills, and many an artist 
can show you a picture of the old stone bridge, 
which was built in 1408. Then up the hill to the 
Swallow Falls where, when there has been any 
rain, the Llugwy roars over the boulders in a 
scene of froth and foam. Wood, river and 
mountain blend in beauty to Capel Curig, 
where dark Moel Siabod frowns on the left. 
Should you pass that way on a Sunday you can 
hear a service in- Welsh at any of the three 
Nonconformist churches. 

A little more, and the dark waters of Llyn 
Ogwen, one of the best fishing lakes in Wales, 
shimmer on the left. A thousand feet above 
the sea it is a picture of restful calm which 
always reminds me of “lone St. Mary’s silent 
lake’’ in Scotland. Then the road enters Nant 
Ffrancon, the most awe-inspiring pass in Great 
Britain. I recall one winter day, when a black 
storm was coming up from the west and the 
oncoming gale howled and shrieked and gasped 
in a ghostly dirge through this narrow slit in 
the world; darkness spread like midnight; 
although it was just after midday, I had to 
switch on the car headlights in order to see 
where I was going. Complete silence reigned 
except for the eerie wind, and it seemed but a 
matter of moments before the great rocks would 
come tumbling down on the puny passenger. 
Only a half mile wide, with the mountains 
rising to 3,000 feet on either side, Nant Ffrancon 
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LLANARMON DYFFRYN CEIRIOG, IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER CEIRIOG 


A bridge over the Ceiriog at Chirk carries the Holyhead road into Wales 
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is no place for anyone with nerves, although it 
can be pleasant enough on a sunny day. 

A long descent ensues, with grand views of 
Penrhyn and Anglesey, to the model village of 
Llandegai, then past Lord Penrhyn’s great 
park, seven miles round, and into Bangor. B 
keeping to the right you avoid the road throug! 
the town, which is the great educational cent: 
of Wales. Its cathedral, after following a temp 
of Minerva in 512, was destroyed by Glendowe: 
the present building was erected in 1496. Th: 
on to the Menai Bridge, now free of toll. Belo 
lies the Menai Strait, the crossing of which w: 
so dangerous that 180 people were drowned i 
the 150 years from 1664. Then came Telfor 
He built the suspension bridge in 1820-22, a: 
thirtv years later Robert Stephenson follow 
with the tubular railway bridge, seen. to t 
left. 

The view is charming as the road ente 
Anglesey, the Mona of Tacitus and,'before tha 
the ‘‘shady island”’ of the ancient Welsh. 
was the seat of the Druids, twenty-eight 
whose cromlechs remain. Tacitus describ: 
their army, which fruitlessly opposed tl! 
a =e : Z ‘ a strength of Rome, as “a multitude of virag< 
a . a ~~. >. +, -“auoe and madmen.’ The modern name “Tl! 

: Englishmen’s Isle,’’ was given to it by ti 
Anglo-Saxons and, curiously enough, it is tl! 
most Welsh part of Wales. Even the courts a 





THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE MENAT STRAIT 


SOUTH STACK LIGHTHOUSE 


** Seagulls are so plentiful that their cries 
are better than any foghorn ” 


bi-lingual. It has always been an island of small 
villages; in 1188 it had three hundred and sixty 
three of these. Small farms and white home- 
steads dot its surface, but the internal part is 
uninteresting; the real beauty lies around the 
coast. Just beyond the bridge is an old toll- 
house with a long and interesting list of the toll 
charged, and the road goes through far-fam 
Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerchwyrhdrobwilt) 
liogogogoch, a tongue-twister which commo 
sense has contracted into Llanfair P.G. So 
of the villages have a very Irish look, parti 
larly Gaerwen, which might have been lif 
from the middle of Galway. 
After Valley the road enters Holyh 
Island by the Stanley embankment, u! 
which the tide runs at the turn with tremenc 
force. Then into Holyhead which, even at 
time of Tacitus, was carrying on a great t1 
with Ireland. It became the packet statio 
the reign of William IV, and its great br 
water is a grand protection to the harbour 
ever you cross to Ireland on a stormy night 
will realise this immediately the boat puts 
nose round the end of it. It is worth while t 
over from Holvhead to the South Stack, t 
=e miles away, where a chain bridge connects 
Will F. Taylor lighthouse island with the shore. The 
“THE MOST AWE-INSPIRING PASS IN GREAT BRITAIN ”— UEEEy TE OER, NS Cet RoE Ae 
ease plentiful that their warning cries in t 
T FFRANCON weather are better than any foghorn. 
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ART OF NIGHT FISHING 


HEN the sun sets and the shadows 

leave the water at the approach 

of night, the dry-fly fisherman finds 

the conditions to his liking. The 

evening rise is beginning. He will 
itch many trout, but when the half-light 
anges to three-quarter darkness he may take 
ywn his rod and make homewards with his 
itch. 

I would call to him: ‘Stay! Put ona 
outer cast, a bigger fly,’’ for this is the hour 
hen great trout come forth to rise. The most 
iry fish that defy capture in 
ie light of day become vulner- 
ble. The last half-hour before 
irkness is the best time to 
mquer the most timid riser, but 
1any do not realise, when the 
lue-winged olives float down in 
‘rried ranks, that a 2x cast and 
n imitation tied on a No. 2 or 
‘o. 3 hook is the surest means 
f success in the failing light. 

Some fishermen despise the 
nan who returns late from the 
iver with a heavy bag of fish. 

t is said that the skill required 
e-reases as the light diminishes, 
ut there is a fascination and a 
roficiency necessary during 
hese final minutes that can 
satisfy the conscience of those 
who are spurned for their 
adroitness. At this time the 
known becomes the unknown. 
Expectation swells in company 
with uncertainty, for not until 
a hooked fish has proved his 
worth can his size be estimated, 
and, often, proof of quality is 
discovered only in the landing- 
net. 

There is art, if not the 
daylight skill, in this form of 
fishing. Senses of touch and hearing, acute 
vision and the highest degree of judgment must 
be used, for in the dusk the fisher must feel 
his rod, hear or see the rise and, having located 
it, judge the position of his fly in relation to it 
for the moment to strike. 

This is the time for sensitive men and 
women. It is, too, the most peaceful by the 
river. Approaching night, the note of the 
wood-pigeon and the gentle flow of a river 
provide the ingredients for an angler’s content- 
ment. 

But what of the hours of darkness, when 
the evening becomes the night? I would leave 
the chalk stream and the other haunts of the 
brown trout and seek the dwelling-place of the 
sea trout, though it would not be surprising 
if I were to be found, a sapling in hand, 
sitting athwart a punt, moored mid-stream upon 
a Hampshire river, while two great poles hold 
it across the current. There would be 4ft. of 
water beneath its flat bottom and in the well 
a tin, filled with bunches of worms threaded 
upon worsted. To the point of the 6ft. sapling 
would be whipped 5ft. of stout line or cord. 
To the line would be tied the worsted and the 
worms, while a lump of lead would keep the 
bait near the bottom. 

The eel would be the quarry, and I should 
be termed ‘‘clotter’’ or ‘‘clodder’’ as I fished 
the night out and filled a sack with eels, caught 
not by hook but by the worsted. The eel’s 
teeth grow inwards and becomé entangled in 
the wool. This enables the clotter to draw 
his slimy victim to the surface and its doom. 
Clotting is most profitable, when the nights are 
hot and dark in late June and July. At that 
time the eels run in great numbers to the sea. 

Those who have not the rights of an eel 
weir might well consider clotting or spearing 
eels this summer, though the latter method 
injures the flesh. I would add (and not for the 
first time in CountRY Lire) that the eel is most 
wholesome. Its food value is 13°4 per cent. 
protein and 32°9 per cent. fat, and it has a 
calorific value of 1,635. 

In September I might be found, after the 
evening rise, lowering an iron hoop, fixed to a 
stout rope by four pieces of string, over the 
crook of an overhanging branch into the waters 
ot the Kennet, Avon, Gloucestershire Coln or 
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other crayfish river. Upon the hoop would be 
stretched close-meshed wire, which would 
support both the bait (some smelly carrion), 
and the crayfish, when the balance, as it is 
aptly termed by the French, is withdrawn. 
An abundance of delicious food can be provided 
in this manner. He who has tasted the Swedish 
crayfish (krefta), boiled in dill and served with 
schnapps, has sampled ambrosia. 

The sea trout, however, is the fish which 
the fly-fisherman associates with the night, 
though stalwarts on the River Eden, called 





“ NATURE’S CURTAIN RISES TO DISPLAY THE GLORY 
OF THE DAWN” 


«« Night fishing is a lonely occupation, but it is peaceful, it is exciting.” 


“bustard fishers,’’ cast moth-like imitations to 
the brown trout with great effect. Devonshire 
and Wales are localities in this country most 
concerned with the nocturnal catching of peal 
or sewin (the local names for the sea trout), 
but sport can be enjoyed at night in any river 
where the prince of fishes runs. I have had great 
sport in Argyllshire, Aberdeenshire and on the 
west coast of Eire, while the rivers of the south of 
England have also proved fruitful. 

It is most common to use a white or silver 
fly, but from my experience, which includes 
expeditions to Norway and Sweden, I would 
suggest that the black fly proves much more 
effective. It is known that the eyes of fisii are 
more sensitive to the ultra-violet end of the 
spectrum, while human eyes see better the 
bright reds and yellows. This is a scientific 
reason for the ability of fish to see, in poor 
light, dark colours more easily than light. It 
is the reason for the salmon fisher’s adage: 
“Bright day, bright fly. Dark day, dark fly,”’ 
to which, for the sea trout, I would add: ‘‘ The 
darker the night, the darker the fly.”’ 

I was introduced to the black fly on the 
Norwegian river Aurland. In the Swedish Em 
I tried one of my own tying, made after a feast 
of krefta, schnapps and Swedish punch. It was 
aptly named the krefta and on that first night 
it caught two monsters of 24lb. and 25 \lb., 
while a week later Gavin Clegg caught his 
world’s record sea trout of 29lb. upon a similar 
pattern. It had a golden pheasant topping for 
a tail, a body of black mohair entwined with 
silver tinsel, a black hackle and a mixed wing 
of black-dyed swan and peacock. At one time, 
on that river, the Alexander was thought to be 
the most killing night fly. 

Fish, seeing less well at night, are more 
attracted by a fly pulled in quick jerks through 
the water. This movement is best accomplished 
by pulling in the line, as required, with the 
left hand. If, however, the fisherman’s line is 
greased, as is the custom on the Em, the fly 
should not be worked. The fly is nearer to the 
surface, which probably makes it more visible 
to the fish. 

Sea trout take best from the hour before 
darkness until an hour after the light has 
disappeared and again from the hour before the 
first glimmer of dawn until an hour after it, 


though on some rivers it is possible to fish 
throughout the night with a fair measure of 
success. As night falls sea trout gather in the 
tail of a pool, in those long glides which end in 
a fall-over into the pool below. They become 
more active and can be seen to boil and jump, 
though in Scandinavia they rarely show. A 
quick cast over.a boil, a few jerks of the fly, 
and there should be a pull. 

But let us go forth into the night with a 
fisherman, not to the more familiar waters of 
these islands but to the River Em, where the 
sea trout grow vast and enter 
the river to spawn in late August 
and September. 

The wise man has slept 
until tea, after which he has 
fished until an hour after dark. 
He has his supper and retires 


early, having first made _ all 
preparations. A thermos. of 
coffee and sandwiches stand 


next to the alarm clock by his 
bed. He will be lucky if he has 
three hours of rest before the 
bell rings and he must dress. 
He gropes his way to the 
river, while distant thunder and 
flashes of summer lightning 
streak the sky. Near by the 
river roars over rocks to the 
Baltic, which is only 300yds. 
away. The fisherman, in long 
waders, carries a 14ft. spliced 
greenheart rod in one hand and 
in the other a long gaff, though 
the late Anthony Crossley, the 
king of night-fishers, used only 
a pocket, collapsible weapon, 
because he thought that the 
vibration of a wading staff dis- 
turbed the trout, but Crossley’s 
knowledge of the bed of the 
Em was wonderful. 

The night-angler has, strapped or buttoned 
to his coat, a torch, similar to what are now 
termed ‘‘black-out torches.’’ No light, how- 
ever, must be allowed to shine on the water 
except for the purpose of gaffing a fish. 

A stout salmon cast is joined to a well 
greased line, which has a reserve of 150yds. 


backing, for, remember, the Baltic is not far 
away. The good day-fisherman should not 


suffer tangles in the dark, but spare casts, 
ready soaked, with flies attached (one to each), 
should be there in case of need. 

He who has not braced himself against the 
stream of a mighty river as it swirls and gurgles 
about his loins cannot claim to have experienced 
one of fishing’s greatest thrills; for he must 
watch each movement, as he casts, lest he join 
his quarry in the raging torrent. Step by step 
our friend moves to the top of the tail of the 
pool. He casts “‘across and slightly down,’’ 
holding in his left hand a yard of line. 

The opposite bank is indistinguishable in 
the darkness. Fishing under such condit’ons 
taxes more heavily the senses. The angler 
must be in contact with his fly, though he can 
estimate its passage in the river only from the 
initial splash made as it struck the water. After 
each cast one step is taken down-stream before 
the next throw. When a fish takes, a heavy 
feeling is experienced. The yard of line is re- 
leased and not until the fish moves is the strike 
made. These white-bellied trout, fat and slug- 
gish until hooked, take the fly leisurely. They 
have a sheen peculiar to themselves. 

A great battle ensues when a fish is hooked, 
as the fisherman cannot follow his prize. Tired 
out, it is gaffed in the light of the torch and placed 
upon a high rock to avoid the attention of rats. 

In our own rivers the same thrills can be 
enjoyed. If the fish are small, the tackle is 
lighter. There may be those who decry night 
fishing, but they are, for the most part, those 
who lack the qualities of a night-fisherman 

The light creeps up the river from the 
east. The unseen takes shape, and Nature’s 
curtain rises to display the glory of the dawn. 
The mystery of night gives place to the cer- 
tainty of day. Night-fishing is a lonely occupa- 
tion, but it is peaceful. It is exciting, for it is 
the quest of the unseen at a time which to many 
fishermen is still the unknown, 
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SCOTTISH CRESTED TIT 


HE Spey Valley in Scotland has often 

been proclaimed as the ornithologists 

paradise, for along this short stretch 

of country much fascinating bird-life 

is to be seen. Greenshank nest in the 
open areas and capercailzie in the thick pine 
forests, where crossbill, siskin and black game 
are also found. The golden eagle may occasion- 
ally be seen soaring high in the sky, or peregrine 
falcon mobbing raven, both giving a remarkable 
display of aerobatics. But to many people 
the tiny Scottish crested tit brings the greatest 
thrill ‘Along this valley for a stretch of about 
15 miles it is abundant,; yet it is practically 
unknown anywhere else in the British Isles, or, 
according to the systematists, anywhere else 
in the world. 

While walking through one of the numerous 
pine forests my wife, a friend and | were 
suddenly attracted by a peculiar high-pitched 
** zee, zee, zee’ note, not unlike the 
note of a coal-tit. Had we not been 
in this neighbourhood we should have 
taken it for this bird. The bird was 
difficult to see, for it was moving 
rapidly among the thick pine foliage, 
but, as we stood still and followed the 
direction of the calls, we were at last 
able to distinguish it. We saw a bird 
not unlike the coal-tit both in size 
and colouring, but the conspicuous 
crest soon confirmed that it was a 
crested tit. 

We kept our watch, though fre- 
quently losing sight of the bird among 
the thick tree-tops, and, as it re- 
appeared every now and again, we 
observed that it was collecting some 
insectivorous food among the pine 
needles. We saw, too, that it was not 
eating most of the food it collected, 
but was flying periodically to another 
tree with its bill crammed full As 
this was early in April, we realised 
that it could not be feeding young, so, 
changing our positions, we found a 
place where it was possible to see the 
second tree. From this vantage point 
the reason for the bird’s actions became 
evident, for we could discern another 
crested tit which was behaving rather 
curiously, fluttering wings and quiver- 
ing, somewhat like a baby bird just 
out of its nest. It became obvious 
that this was the hen, that our first 
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bird was the cock and that he was courting 
her. He gave her food, fluttering round her 
for a few moments, and then flew off again to 
collect another offering. 

Although this was our first view of these 
rare tits, we were to see a good deal of them 
during the next few weeks. During the nesting 
season we either discovered or were shown no 
fewer than 15 of their nests. 

We found that generally they did not nest 
much about 15ft. from the ground, and all the 
nests we saw were in dead stumps of Scots 
pines. Usually the nests were in a wood, but 
a few were right out in the open in a dead 
stump, well away from live trees. 

The first pair to be discovered had a special 
attraction for us, and we were able to watch 
them building their nest. There is little differ- 
ence between the sexes, when viewed from a 
distance, and so we were uncertain whether or 





(Above) “THE 
CONSPICUOUS 
CREST CON- 
FIRMED THAT 


IT WAS A 
CRESTED 


po tite 


(Left) WAIT- 
ING WITH 
FOOD FOR 
THE CHICKS, 
THE COCK 
CALLS FOR 
THE HEN TO 
TAKE IT INTO 
THE NEST 


(Right) WITH A 
BEAKFUL OF 
FOOD THE 
HEN PAUSES 
ON HER WAY 
DOWN TO 
THE CHICKS 


not the male actually constructed part of the 
nest. We did see both birds carrying nesting 
material and go into the hole with it, but, 
whereas one bird would enter and leave the 
hole within a second or two, the other remained 
inside for some minutes. This left us with the 
impression that the hen took over the greater 
part of the actual building. 

The nest was composed of moss, which 
formed the whole of the foundation, and was 
lined with small quantities of wool and_ hair. 
Six eggs were laid, and these were incubated 
by the hen only. Either the hen was fed on 
the nest by the male, or else at the appointed 
time he would call her off and the two birds 
would go to feed together. 

I shall never forget the tameness of this 
pair, especially after the chicks had hatched. 
As we unpacked the cameras both birds would 
flutter round us, calling all the time, and they 
became even more excited when we 
peeped into the nesting-hole. The 
hen would perch only some 18ins. 
from us and do her best to drive us 
away. As soon as I was left in 
the hide they became quiet and went 
about searching for grubs, small 
moths and other insects, which they 
brought back very frequently. I 
noticed that the male did not feed the 
babies so often as the hen and, if she 
were near the nest, would pass the 
food to her. He would perch on the 
top of the stump and there call. 
Usually the hen would appear almost 
immediately, go straight into the hole 
with her supply of food, come out again, 
take the food from the cock and deliver 
it to the chicks. Should it happen 
that the hen did not come to his call, 
the cock would tire of waiting and 
either take the food in himself or, more 
frequently, swallow it and fly away 
for more. 

The crested tit must have large 
old pine forests with plenty of dead 
stumps for its existence, and it is 
probably for this reason that its range 
has not spread. What a pity it is that 
this lovely tit does not take to the 
man-planted pines and firs which are 
now found in so many localities in 
England and Wales; perhaps one day, 
if these trees are left to grow old 
enough, it may come. 
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THE MONTH OF THE MOORS 


[To minimise the possibility of damage to agri- 
cultural crops by game the date for the opening 
the grouse-shooting season, and of the season 
- blackgame in Scotland, has been advanced to 
gust 1.] 

4 ERE it possible to express the 
; fascination of grouse-shooting in a 
sentence, one might ascribe it 
chiefly to the magic of the moors. 
For, say what you will, our lowland 
ne are never so glamorously circumstanced. 
ir environment, however quietly delightful, 
scarcely comparable with the wild, poetic 
iuty of the everlasting hills. And then there 
another thing; the red grouse is unique, 
of all our native game they are the only 
ls indigenous to British soil, and the only 

s in whose pursuit we still use dogs. 

You may be told that grouse-shooting is a 
rt de luxe meet only for rich men, but this 
ot quite true. I will grant the costliness of 
identals to great driving moors. But there 
ays have been, and there always will be, 
‘ers on which driving is impossible, where, 
n if butts could be built upon great rugged 
rs and corries, no beating line could ever 
x birds over them. And, even if their yields 
meagre by comparison, these are the moors 
ereon, at the cost of a hundred pounds or 
:, the little syndicate of ‘‘ paupers,’’ content 
work and walk hard for their game, may 
ive a lot of fun. For, when all is said and 

© one, bags are not everything. It is the manner 
their making that counts for most, and if 
re is one peculiar pleasure that one associates 
th walking moors, it is that of watching the 
rk of well trained dogs. 

I know of no more characteristic exhibition 
canine acumen than a brace of setters at a 

illop quartering their ground, then slowing 
a stealthy crawl and standing to grouse like 
logs carved out of stone. ; 
And, although the driving expert may 
deride the ‘‘sport’’ of “birds which get up at 
your feet,’’ the grouse does not take many 
days to arrive at a nice appreciation of the 
modern shotgun’s range. True enough, on a 
normal August 12 you may catch your grouse 
napping, and shots may be so easy as to be a 
shade monotonous. But such a state of things 
does not last for long, especially where birds 
are few and far between and heather is high 
and patchy. Then it is the sportsman’s physical 
condition as much as his capacity for straight 
shooting, his eye for country, his fieldcraft and 
his ability to mark birds down that ensure 
success. 
The day may resolve itself into a pursuit 
of two or three coveys up hill and down dale, 
over rock and knee-high heather and quaking 
bog, and even then—after you have made use 
of the wind and every fold in the ground, and 
stalked and crept and crawled for half an hour 
on end—just as you top the rise, confident that 
at last you have outwitted your wary little 
friends, off they sail at 70yds. and you are left 
in a bath of perspiration and muttering the 
unprintable. 
Even if you win the first trick, it is long 
odds that the grouse will take the second and 
the third, and in any case they will get up at 
unexpected angles and do unexpected things— 
come back over your head or go away downhill 
viih a twist on them almost like a wisp of snipe. 
But it is just this element of uncertainty which, 
1y mind, constitutes the principal charm of 
Wwe king after them. 
Yet driven grouse are typical of what is 
be £ in shooting. I will not say that they are 
as stern a test of marksmanship as driven 
pe ridges, for it has been well said that ‘‘the 
m. . who can hit the latter can hit anything.”’ 
B. their charm, apart from their incomparable 
Se’ og, lies in the extraordinary variety of 
Sh 3 that they will offer in the day. You will 
ge he bird that comes very high and clear-cut 
ag nst the sky, to be followed by one that rises 
* ‘iy SOft. above the heather. 
{n the sense that these are calculable shots 

are not supremely difficult. But the 
t “ec which you probably will seldom hit, 
SA. na delightful flight of fancy or by some 
as iding fluke, are the old birds which, with 
a: nile an hour wind in their tails, are driven 
o!. = high tops, then dip into a gully and, being 


=< 


ae 
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momentarily lost against the dark background 
of the moor, as suddenly appear around a spur 
and whizz past only a little higher than your 
head, though, while their flight deperds a great 
deal on the skill with which the drivers are 
directed, as well as on the siting of the butts, 
grouse, as a rule, however high they fly, fly 
straight. They lack that trick of swerving, 
jerking and scattering at the critical moment 
when they top the guns which makes the part- 
ridge covey so incalculable a target. 

But that is not to say that they are ever 
easy, even though you look on a mile or so of 
undulating moor, over which you can watch 
them all the way. For that distant line of black 
specks, which the drivers’ flags have started 
on their journey, is 35yds. up and over you in 
the twinkling of an eye. And as you swing on 
to the leader of the pack and know instinctively 
that you have missed, take comfort in the re- 
flection that so (probably) has your next-door 
neighbour, who let drive both fore and aft a 
split second too late, as you did. But probably 


you will not miss again, at least not very much, 
although, if you are new to the game, recollect 
that it were mere vexation of spirit to compare 
spent cartridges with kills. 

Individual averages are unimportant in 
the general scheme of things, and to get rattled 
is only to increase the odds in favour of the 
grouse, for then you will begin to poke, and 
poking you are lost. Fast though the grouse 
may be, it is not his pace that will bother you 
once you have grasped it, and fewer misses 
come of quick shooting than of slow. 

These are deep mysteries, but the driven 
grouse reveal them to us. And when the 
drivers, slow and steady, closing on the butts 
and swinging covey after covey inwards, send 
you one from which you pick two leading 
birds, and right and left they crumple in mid-air 
and somersault full 30yds. behind, you will have 
tasted once and for all the pleasure of grouse 
driving. For these are the shots worth waiting 
for; grand birds that, travelling at 60 miles an 
hour, fall headlong to an instantaneous death. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


ERHAPS I had better begin this week’s 

Diary with a reference to a non-rationed 

food of great antiquity—I mean humble- 

pie. A correspondent has enquired 

what kind of woad it was that I saw 
with blue flowers, instead of the orthodox yellow. 
The answer is that the woad I saw was not 
actually in flower at all, but was described to 
me as being ‘rather like speedwell’’—from 
which I instantly, and evidently inaccurately, 
deduced a blue flower. 

The extraordinary frequency with which 
persons who fully intend to be truthful make 
quite untrue statements is exemplified in every 
police-court and makes one hope never to be 
put into the witness-box. Women, especially, 
are often bad witnesses, partly from nervousness 
and partly: from apparent inability to make a 
statement of fact without either qualifying it 
—‘‘The driver was certainly going at more than 
40 miles an hour—at least, I think he was’’— 
or else obviously embroidering upon it, pre- 
sumably from a wish to make the story more 
interesting. The evidence given by children is 
generally surprisingly reliable, provided they 
have a reasonably adequate vocabulary with 
which to express themselves. Women magis- 
trates are useful in this connection, for they 
can help out a young, and usually frightened, 
child without prompting or suggesting in any 
unfair way. The mothersof such witnesses, 
I am sorry to say, can scarcely ever be restrained 
from trying to prompt, and are far better kept 
out of the courtroom. So, for that matter, are 
the young delinquents’ fathers; they all too 
often deny their offences flatly, and when the 
case has been proved and a conviction decided 
upon, inform the Bench that “I’ve gived the 
boy an ’iding he won’t forget in a ’urry, so I 
asks your Worships to deal with ’im lightly.”’ 

* * 

* 

OME very little boys were brought up before 
the Bench, when I happened to be in the 
chair, a short time ago. Having found an 
unattended bicycle—so old and decrepit as 
almost to justify the inference that ‘‘it didn’t 
belong to no-one’’—they, with misplaced 
industry, removed the bell, the saddle, the 
mudguard and the inner tubing of the tyres. 
They also went for rides on what was left of 

the unfortunate machine. 

The culprits looked very small and pathetic, 
all three of them in tears, and the impressive- 
ness of the scene was greatly heightened when 
each scrap was addressed by the Clerk of the 
Court by his surname only. 

In the short lecture delivered by the Chair- 
man she reduced them again to their more 
normal status of Charlie and Jackie and Bill, 
and imposed a small fine upon each, to which 
they in turn meekly replied—like the Three 
Bears much diminished—‘‘ Thank you, miss.”’ 

* . * 


* 
Ses delightful article on Mr. Aislabie in the 


June 28 issue of CounTRY LIFE, and the 
recent cricket match played at Rugby in honour 


of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, sent me—rather 
furtively—to the pages of another story of 
school life, where [ remembered, many years 
ago, reading a description of a cricket-match 
that enthralled me. 

I wondered whether I should still think it 
good, although the book itself has long since 
become a subject of derision—not, I think, 
altogether fairly. 

Alas! the cricket description was a great 
disappointment. It was not even a match, 
merely a practice, and the interest that I well 
remember experiencing must have been due to 
the strange fact that the batsman, after hitting 
a ball half-volley and scoring ‘‘a sixer,’’ was 
suddenly reminded of the painful fact that he 
had embezzled the contents of the cricket-fund 
box the day before. 

His play, not unnaturally, thereupon went 
to pieces, and he ‘‘spooned a miserable catch”’ 
and was out. 

So much for poor Eric, or Little by Little. 

* * 
* 


“a 


INCE I have strayed into the realms of 
books, I cannot resist referring to a fascinat- 
ing account of English life in a remote country 
parish soon after the Napoleonic Wars— 
about 1822. I found it in a harmless little 
story-book of no literary importance, save that 
it was so obviously founded upon first-hand 
personal experience. 

It relates how the Squire’s wife and her 
young unmarried sister felt themselves obliged to 
discipline their Sunday-school class of little girls. 

‘Long hair could hardly be kept in respect- 
able trim by busy mothers working in the fields 
and with little power of getting brushes and 
combs so that cropped heads were 
almost the only means of securing cleanliness 
and tidiness, and were worn by all the little 
daughters of the gentry.’’ 

The girls, however—then as now—had 
their own views as to hairdressing, and appeared 
at Sunday-school either wearing curl-papers or 
“with wild unkempt hair about their necks.”’ 

Upon which one lady “‘barred the door ”’ 
and the other cut short the hair of each scholar 
in turn with a large pair of scissors ! 

It is not altogether surprising that this 
tyrannical form of benevolence was very badly 
received by the mothers of the victims—but 
there is no slightest suggestion that they could 
have claimed any form of legal redress. 

The climax of the story is an outbreak of 
machine-breaking by the local Luddites, quelled 
by the Yeomanry ‘‘in blue and silver lace.’’ 

As a straightforward account of a state 
of things that now seems almost incredible, 
the little book was most informative. 

It took much for granted, and among 
other things, the employment by the lesser 
“gentry’’ of a weekly washerwoman who, when 
not in the laundry, became ‘“‘the weeding- 
woman’”’ and worked in the garden or the fields. 

Most of our gardens, nowadays, would 
welcome her good offices. 
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KRAK 
DES CHEVALIERS 


A GREAT CRUSADER CASTLE 


OF SYRIA 


By H. V. MORTON 


Photographs by Ronimund Bissing 


The recent operations in Syria took our troops over country 
fought over for centuries by the Crusaders. 
a mountain-top between Tripoli and Homs, built A.p. 1110 
was held for 130 years by the Knights Hospitallers. 
design foreshadows that of Edwardian Castles in Wales 


RAMPARTS CROWNING 
SITE 


(Right) TAWNY 


visited the Krak-des- 

Chevaliers some years ago its 

vast walls embraced an Arab 

village. The Mufti of the district 
with his three veiled wives was established 
in one of the towers; camels and donkeys 
threaded their way from the outer to the 
inner ward; children played on the battle- 
ments, and the great halls, the chapel, the 
storehouses and arsenal were more than 
knee high with the debris of centuries. In 
1927-28 a French archeological expedition 
sponsored by the French authorities in Syria 
surveyed the ruins and it was decided to 
buy out the Arabs, find them alternative 
dwelling-space and to excavate and tidy up 
this superb crusading castle. How well this 
has been done is proved by these excellent 
photographs. 


HEN | 


THE PRECIPITOUS WESTERN 


AN IMPREGNABLE 


The Krak, on 
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While it is true that the Krak-des- 
Chevaliers is the finest crusading relic in 
Syria, it must be said that it is not without 
rivals in the south. Athlit, the Chateau 
Pélerin of the Crusading era, is a gigantic 
tawny ruin whose halls echo to the crash of 
breakers falling on the seashore some 
12 miles south of Haifa. It was at one time 
the chief seat of the Knights Templars. 
Then Kerak in Trans-Jordan, crouched on 
stark hills like an enchanted knight in a 
fairy tale, is, I think, even larger than the 
Krak and equally massive and imposing, 
but it is not so compact a castle and it still 
suffers, as the Krak once did, from the 
chaos of Arab huts built within its walls. 

These three castles taken together are 
an unforgettable relic of the Crusades. The 
traveller is astonished by their size and their 





FACE 








massive construction no less than by th 
appalling difficulties faced by those wh 
built them on the seashore or on the peak 
of inaccessible mountains. To the studen 
of military architecture they are text-boo! 
studies. They illustrate not only the de 
velopment of the European castle but the: 
offer also many a problem in the origin o 
military engineering. 

It has now been accepted by mos 
authorities that the development of th: 
European castle from a simple keep witli: 
fortified wall into a complicated concentric 
fortress originated probably with the Cru 
saders. Having crossed Asia Minor and 
having fought their way into the Holy Land, 
those European knights were quick to appreci- 
ate the superiority of the Byzantine fortress 
with its infinitely greater fire power and its 
system for the mutual defence of all its parts. 
To what extent the Saracens borrowed from 
the Byzantines and in what proportion the 
Crusaders borrowed from Saracen and Greek, 
I am not sufficiently expert to say, but there 
can be little doubt that upon the mountains 
of Syria and Palestine the Crusaders tried 
out new systems of defence which they after- 
wards introduced into their own countries. 
It is therefore interesting to reflect that such 
a beautiful example of an early concentric 
castle as Beaumaris in Anglesey, completed 
by Edward II, may trace its origin, via the 
Crusades, to the Byzantine strongholds of 
Justinian, that great castle builder. But 
English castles such as Beaumaris, and the 
other Edwardian stronghoids constructed 
between 1285 and 1322, reflect a principle 
of defence that had been perfected by the 
Crusaders in Syria a century earlier. There 
exists no finer example of a large concentric 
castle built about 1110 than the Krak-des- 
Chevaliers. 

Situated strategically upon a mountain- 
top midway between Tripoli and Homs, aid 
about 40 miles north-east of Tripoli, the K: 
is the key to that part of the Syrian coa 
It is approached by what was some ye.'s 
ago the vilest road in Syria, yet so magn ‘1- 
cent is the sight of the castle as it reve |s 
itself suddenly round the shoulder of a ! |, 
massive and defiant against the sky, t t 
all memory of this frightful road is forgot: 2, 
and the traveller feels only gratitude 1 
having been privileged to visit such a glori 5 
relic of the past. 

As the road winds gradually up to ©¢ 
entrance gate, the battlements loom up 4 
the size of the castle is such that one n 
be approaching a fortified town. The * 
trance is on the east side through a ¢ = 
tower which bears an Arabic inscrip % 
stating that the castle was restored in | ’! 
by the Sultan Beybars who in that r 
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THE ONLY LEVEL APPROACH TO THE CASTLE: FROM THE PLATEAU ON THE SOUTH 


‘HE OUTER FROM THE INNER RAMPARTS AT THE A VAST OUTLOOK OVER THE NAHR EL KEBIR, THE BROAD 
NORTH-WEST CORNER VALLEY RUNNING INLAND FROM TRIPOLI TO HOMS 
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captured it from the Crusaders. But the 
tower itself, and indeed most of the castle, 
is the work of the Christian knights. Having 
passed through the gateway you find yourself 
in a vaulted passage that mounts left-handed 
and, as you go on, many gates with port- 
cullises are passed and for 50yds. or so the 
passage is commanded at certain points from 
galleries overhead. The passage then turns 
sharply to the right and passes through the 
inner line of defences. 

The plan of the castle is that of two 
concentric wards separated by a moat. The 
moat is now, of course, dry, but in former 
days it was flooded by water brought to the 
spot by an aqueduct constructed on the 
south side, the only side of the castle which 
does not stand on the edge of an abyss. 
hus from three sides, the north, east, and 
west, the Krak-des-Chevaliers appears abso- 
lutely impregnable, and the architects did 
their best to make it so from the south, 
constructing on that side their most formid- 
able defences. The walls are of great strength 
and the southern angle of the moat is deeper 
than on the north, east or west. 

Everywhere there are towers frowning 
upon the moat, and across the moat is the 
outer wall with its towers rising on the edge 
of a precipice, except to the south. From 
every part of the castle enfilading fire could 
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CLOISTER IN THE UPPERMOST WARD 








THE RAMPED APPROACH TO THE VAULTED STABLE 


be brought to bear upon any other part. 
Arrow slits pierce the walls in every direction. 
Machicolated sentry walks command the 
ground without a break, and there is a 
massive stone platform on which catapults 
and arbalests could be mounted. 

The size of the castle and the spacious- 
ness of its courts are not surprising when it 
is known that a garrison of some 2,000 knights 
and men-at-arms with their horses were 
once housed there. 

The main buildings in the centre of the 
castle are the Great Hall, the Chapel, a hug: 
vaulted hall in the south wall beneath whic! 
are large galleries where the knights stable: 
their chargers. Iron rings and mange: 
are still in position there. The Great Ha 
itself contains some fine but badly preserve 
mouldings and capitals, and the Chape 
when I saw it, was used as a mosque by tl 
then resident Arabs. 

The history of the Krak, like that of mo 


(Left) THE HUGE VAULTED STABL 
OF THE KNIGHTS 
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Crusading monuments in the East, 
is maddeningly vague and fragmen- 
tary. When the Crusaders arrived 
‘n Syria they found an Arab castle 
m the site which they pulled down, 
ind the Krak-des-Chevaliers was 
yuilt by the Counts of Tripoli or 
heir dependants. From 1110 to 
142 it remained in the keeping of 
he Counts, who then leased it to 
he Knights Hospitallers. They 
eld it for 129 years. In 1163 the 
<nights delivered a crushing defeat 
n the Saracens who attempted to 
ipture the castle, and even the 
reat Saladin was obliged to ride 
way from its walls defeated. At 
he beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
iry the Knights Hospitallers began 
o reconstruct the fortress, and no 
loubt many of its chief features 
ate from that time. 

At that period the Krak was at 
he zenith of its fame. The Knights 
1ade it the base for their furious 

ittles with the Sultans of Hama. 
n 1267, however, the Crusading 
tunes all over the Holy Land 
vegan to decline. The Sultan 
3eybars was gradually conquering 
1e country. One by one the fortresses 
f the Cross gave way to the Crescent. 


MOAT BETWEEN 








In 1267 the Sultan came to the rescue of 
the Sultan of Hama and forced the Knights 


INNER AND OUTER RAMPARTS 
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to make a truce with him. Then 
followed four years of failure and 
humiliation, during which the 
Knights were virtually imprisoned 
in their own stronghold. The end 
came suddenly in 1271 when, after a 
short siege, the Krak-des-Chevaliers 
surrendered to the Infidel and 
was never afterwards in Christian 
hands. 

It may seem remarkable that 
so mighty and spectacular a castle 
should have so bare a_ history. 
The Krak-des-Chevaliers lacks even 
one great name like that of Renault 
de Chatillon, Lord of Kerak, whose 
deeds and misdeeds do so much 
to enliven the record of that south- 
ern stronghold. Among the lesser 
mysteries, but a provoking one, is 
the rose of England, for such I 
took it to be, beautifully carved 


on one of its stones. When 
did the rose begin to stand 
for England? Was it a national 


symbol before 1271 when the last 
Hospitallers left the Krak? If 
so, it may perhaps be possible 
that an English member of the 
great Order left an emblem of 
his country on that remote mountain in 
Syria. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


ERE is a little story, entirely mild 
and entirely egotistical, which may 
yet waken some sympathetic chords 
in the breasts of other golfers. It 
seems unlikely that any of them 

should be so childish as I am, and yet I dare 
say a few are. In the golfless land in which I 
am now living I am wholly dependent on fields; 
most of them have been very properly ploughed 
up and the others bear crops of hay. However, 
there is one which is not always occupied by 
sheep, and the other day, feeling a sudden 
passionate desire to play some shots I set out 
with an iron for that field. Of course, those 
confounded sheep were there, but I was not 
going to be deprived of my shots, and climbed 
over a stile into another field which possessed 
a few clear spaces among its rank, long patches. 
With trembling eagerness I teed my ball on a 
tuft and hit it, to my surprise, straight as 
Robin Hood’s arrow and as far as I contemptibly 
can. I pursued and found it and was going to 
hit it back again when a herd of large horses 
came prancing aggressively into the field. That 
would never do, and I crept through a fence 
into the next, which proved wholly unplayable. 
Then I was confronted by a barbed-wire en- 
tanglement, and only got through it, being stiff 
and clumsy, by falling into a mixed bed of 
thistles and nettles. I had to stumble round 
two sides of a plough, and finally arrived home 
limping, perspiring—but happy. 

And why was I happy? So a popular 
preacher might go on, asking his congregation 
a rhetorical question. The answer is as obvious 
is the answers: to such questions usually are. 
Because the one shot I had hit had been a 
‘ood one. If it had been a bad one I might 
1ave worried myself to death in wondering 

hat I had ‘‘done wrong’’; I might even have 
icrificed a valuable ball by hitting it away 
ito a field of corn, with no hope of redeeming 
t, just to quiet my uneasy soul. As it was I 
as perfectly content and had slaked my thirst 
r practice. Probably few people who are as 
{ as I am are also as foolish, and yet at the 
ot of my ridiculous behaviour there is a 
‘ofound truth, namely that if you go out to 
ractise your shots you must end with a good 
1e. Of course, this is no new revelation. 
ircumstances had, till a few days ago, divided 
e for a whole year from my dear old battered 
st edition of the Badminton book. On being 
united we fell metaphorically into one an- 
her’s arms, and on the very day after my one 
1t I was reading the chapter called ‘‘ Hints on 
itch and Medal Play.’’ There were the very 


words of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, which justi- 
fied my absurdity: ‘Whatever the particular 
species of stroke you may be practising, never 
leave off after making a bad one. Keep on at 
it until you make a good one, and then leave 
off, with the good impression and the con- 
fidence in your skill strong in your mind. It is 
like the final glance which a beauty gives at the 
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most becoming glass in her dressing-room before 
descending to the triumphs of the evening— 
it gives her strength in the consciousness of 
her power.’’ I cannot affirm that I felt like a 
triumphant beauty when I came home a melting 
object, but the principle is the same. Incident- 
ally, though it has nothing to do with the 
question of practising, there is in that excellent 
chapter one piece of advice now completely 
out of date, which may show how much in 
some respects golf has changed. Mr. Hutchin- 
son says that golfers have the habit of husband- 
ing up some wonderful club against the great 


occasion. ‘‘‘ Where’s that club you were driving 
with the other day?’ you ask one of these 


worthies. ‘Oh,’ he will answer, ‘I’m saving it 
for the medal day’; and on the medal day, out 
comes the precious club—and ten chances to 
one he cannot hit a ball with it !”” Mr. Hutchin- 
son rightly stigmatises this as “‘the height of 
folly,’’ since clubs are capricious things and 
you must make the most of them when they are 
in good humour. But it is a folly that no one 
would dream of committing now, because clubs 
are not the fragile things they once were. 
To-day we might as soon expect a man to put 
away a precious putter, lest in the interval 
before the medal he should break it over his 
knee ina tantrum. Once upon a time, however, 
the life of a driver hung, figuratively speaking, 
by a thread. There was always the lurking 
fear of the head splitting at the end of the 
horn or of the face suffering irreparable damage 
on a wet day. To have permanently in the bag 
two drivers, as like one another as possible, for 
fear of accidents, was no more than common 
prudence. Shafts were, of course, less vulner- 
able, but still horrid accidents did happen. I 
remember that in one of my University matches 


my opponent of Oxford was unlucky enough 
to break his driver, a fact which probably put 
some holes in my pocket. Clubs are now by 
comparison indestructible and we need not be 
afraid of working them as hard as we like. 
We are far more likely to get tired of them than 
to break them. 

As my dear Badminton and I have only 
just met again after so long a separation perhaps 
I may say one more thing about it. It refers 
to the picture called ‘‘ Modern Golf Clubs,’’ and I 
ought to add that my book bears the date 1890. 
That picture always used to puzzle me (I had 
been playing my juvenile golf for some six years 
in 1890) and it puzzles me still. There are 
depicted 11 clubs standing in a row, and I 
would give anyone who did not know the 
answer a good many guesses as to the proportion 
which wood bore to iron. Well, the answer is 
that there are seven wooden clubs and only 
four iron ones. It puzzled me because I had 
never seen anyone carrying anything like so 
many wooden clubs as that, and I don’t believe 
they did at that time. The irons make easy 
guessing—a cleek, an iron, a niblick and an 
iron putter. The mashie was beginning to 
come in and Mr. Laidlay’s skill with it is men- 
tioned in the book, but I suppose it was still 
something of a hybrid interloper. The wooden 
clubs are more difficult. I take them to be a 
driver, a “‘grassed”’ driver, long, mid and short 
spoons, and a wooden putter, which make six; 
but there is a club rather longer than the putter 
as to which I am not clear. It must have been, 
I fancy, a club which was then, in the elegant 
language which I learned in the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps, ‘‘obsolescent.’’ It was called 


the driving putter and was deemed useful 
against a high wind. I have seen Mr. Tom 


Simpson, that lover of all things old, use one, 
but I fancy there were very few of them to be 
seen in 1890, I dare to say that even then this 
picture was not up-to-date, and already the 
““grassed”’ driver and its attendant satellites 
of the spoon family had been largely superseded 
by a single brassey. In fact I believe that some 
golfers carry more wooden clubs to-day in their 
vast bags than people did then. Only the other 
day a charming lady wrote me a postcard to 
tell me that her husband, a very old friend 
and contemporary of mine, had holed a certain 
hole in one with his ‘‘ No. 4 wood.’’ I replied 
with congratulations, but added rudely and 
irrelevantly that the last time I had seen him 
use his No. 4 wood he had holed out in the 
bottom of a deep pit, while I got on to the green 
with my iron. Of course, I was jealous ! 
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HONEYMOON 


dlaska Challenge, by Ruth and Bill Albee. (Robert 
Hale, 15s 
HIS is a book after the heart of anyone 
who has lived in the remote parts of 
British Columbia or the Yukon, or 
who is interested in a life with meaning. 
Its narrative covers five years. It 
begins with a 10-weeks’ trek northwards to the 
Yukon from Fort Graham, five of which were 
across totally unmapped territory (I did not 
know there were still such blank spaces on the 
map of British Columbia); it tells of an ordeal 
so close to starvation that these two young 
people, on what they grimly call their honey- 
moon, were forced to eat putrified moose meat, 
he having swum out naked to fight a losing 
battle with a wounded loon in an unmapped 
lake; it has days of despair when, with his 
waning strength, he climbed up pine trees 
searching for a 4,000ft. wooded ridge which 
never existed except in the mind of a murderous, 
charlatan map-maker—where his discouraged 
eves saw nothing but the everlasting ocean of 
forest tops stretching on, on, forever onwards 
towards a horizon where, they believed, a 
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knowledge on their amateur interest in ethno- 
graphy, so that they would have a “‘ profession”’ 
to live by in this world. It is that poignant 
yearning which makes them look into the hearts 
of Indians and whites—and what a _ weird 
collection they meet !—always with the hope 
that they will learn something useful. That is 
the story of this book, between its lines; and 
it is both noble and pathetic. 

Blown by chance and misadventure, Mr. 
Albee had previously ‘‘ranged from a grandstand 
seat for a war at Shanghai to shooting altar 
fire-crackers before the Buddhist Goddess of Fer- 
tility at Singapore, not to mention a bout with 
malaria in Penang and a midnight brawl in 
the Arabic quarter of Port Said. All on twenty- 
five cents a month!’ This was what he was 
being paid as a cadet on a steamship line; and 
it is on a not much more affluent scale that they 
carry on in this book. 

‘Stories of tragic half-breeds, sourdoughs, 
trappers, traders, professional gamblers are 
interwoven with their own in the first four years 
of this book; the ‘‘old timers’’ of the Yukon 
gold rush who are always discussing when they 


ASIA SEEN FROM AMERICA 


The only spot in the world where Asia is visible from North America. 
Siberia in the centre distance across Bering Strait, the two Diomede Islands to the left, the Arctic Ocean on 


the right side and the Bering Strait on the left. 


certain death awaited them; and when they 
are found by a chance trapper 10 miles from the 
trading post on the Liard River this man admits 
“| was sitting on a log, bawling like a baby.”’ 

The book ends, the last half of it, with a 
year among the Eskimos at Wales, western-most 
tip of Alaska, with Siberia only 56 miles away 
across the Bering Strait, where, assisted by his 
wife, Mr. Albee was temporary school teacher, 
store keeper, unofficial magistrate, and tally- 
clerk over a herd of 14,000 reindeer. Moreover 

a nasty jolt at the end of five years—just 
when they thought they were settled among the 
Eskimos (whom they love and understand) they 
have to go; and they are, financially, just 
where they started from—plus two babies born 
under the Northern Lights. 

But the worth of this book, and it has 
plenty, does not come only from the truthful- 
ness in the telling; its pay lode is deeper, for 
these two young Americans were poor people, 
he, particularly, deprived of a coveted educa- 
tion (as he had to leave the University after 
one year to help out a brother who had got into 
financial trouble); and when they stubbornly 
set out on this trek from Fort Graham to the 
north it was no adventure stunt, or any escap- 
ism—they were actually trying to find a life 
where they could /earn something, amass greater 
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will ‘‘go outside,’’—return to the States or 
England, or wherever they came from, again— 
but never go. There is a supposedly ‘‘ White”’ 
Russian woman, whose trail they crossed at 
times, who made this trip ahead of them with 
only a dog; the dog died, and when next they 
hear of her she has stuffed it; she carries it 
under herarm. She is reported later “‘ building a 
crazy boat herself’’ at Dawson; then she goes 
down the Yukon, with the stuffed dog, two 
jumps ahead of the ice. She has a personal 
dignity so fierce that no man dare tamper with 
her. She cooks in a mining camp. The last 
seen or heard of her was near Cape Prince of 
Wales—and there she is reported, supposedly, 
going across in a skin boat to Siberia, still 
solitary, except for the stuffed dog. There is a 
professional gambler in one of the little towns 
whose wife takes in washing to give her husband 
the money to start his poker games; they were 
both former dope addicts. And there is a 
Japanese Prince on one of the uncharted sand 
islands in the Yukon Flats who had started an 
independent world of his own with a hundred 
or so Eskimos for his subjects. The Albees 
built their own boat and went 1,200 miles 
down the Yukon, until, crossing into U.S.A. 
territory, she suddenly announced: ‘‘Bill, I 
think I am going to have a baby.”’ 





From the Wales Beach can be seen 
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IN THE YUKON 


This ends their trekking adventures. After 
that he does any job, carpentering mostly, while 
she has Skooker in the hospital at Fairbanks. 
Chance offers Mr. Albee the post of temporary 
school teacher at Wales, teaching 48 children 
from five to 16. And here, undoubtedly, comes 
the most useful part of their five years, both to 
them and to us. The Eskimos take th>m on 
probation. Their mute faces and secret thoughts 
present a daily problem. Worse, two of the 
Eskimos from this village had been to Holly- 
wood—to act in Eskimo. They have been 
spoiled. But even the young Eskimo boy who 
is so conceited about Hollywood, refusing to 
study, is won over when they hit on the idea 
of making these children of the Midnight Sun 
write letters ‘‘outside’”’ to other school children 
all over the world—telling about their life, 
asking about how other children live. Thus 
these two enterprising temporary school teachers 
arrange what is to be done by writing to school 
superintendents in the States and as far away 
as the Malay Archipelago. And the response 
is dratnatic; next spring letters come from 
children around the globe, explaining how they 
live, sending exhibits from their 
countries in return for the Eskimo 
children’s bits of carved walrus 
ivory. Education speeds ahead. 
And in the end (a part that will 
be read with great interest by all 
British Colonial officials in Africa) 
Bill reaches the conclusion! that 
it would be better for the Eskimo 
to remain Eskimo—not to make 
them misfits in the white man’s 
world. 

Another baby is born them 
at Cape Prince of Wales. It is 
delivered by a “‘character”’ of the 
north, a nurse who “deliberately 
chose perhaps the toughest nur- 
sing assignment in the world. 
Twice a winter she made _ her 
thousand-mile dog team circuit, 
fearless of man, beast or weather, 
lambasting the natives. to 
strangers in order to cover up 
her warm heart. Often storm- 
bound on the trail, eating frozen 
fish, nursing the sick, helping at 
births and funerals, her experi- 
ences would make the adventures 
of most explorers sound like 
child’s play.”’ 

That goes as well, and is 
symptomatic of the life lived by 
the two writers of this book. The 
book is spoiled a little by the 
“arty and crafty’ sense of 
values, such as a handloom on 
which the wife weaves neckties 


for the miners at Dawson. But 
honest Bill Albee, hunting 


walrus for 72 sleepless hours in a skin oomiak, 
has open eyes and understanding for all the 
ice-beauty around him. 

Robert Hale, Limited, seem to have taken 
to publishing lately several books which, rough- 
hewn, come straight out of the American matrix. 
A previous one I reviewed—Congo Doctor—was 
the real stuff. Anyone can tell you that who 
has been in the Congo. This one is also real; 
anyone who knows the impenetrable forests of 
some parts of British Columbia, where giant 
tree falls across fallen giant, until the whol 
world seems a pile of monstrous Jackstraws 
knows the agony amounting to something lik 
terror with which these two brave people pushe: 
from Fort Graham to the Liard River. Th‘ 
book is worth owning. 





THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


Recently some figures were published in a c: 
temporary giving the results of an enquiry into 
prevalence of Bible reading among business mé 
the proportion of those who read was very meag 
probably the figures would have been higher 
some other sections of society. But whether Bi 
readers are few or many it can safely be affirn 
of most of them, in these last terrible mont 
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when the hearts of many all the world over must 
have failed them for fear, that they have, time and 
time again, been conscious, not, as so often in the 
past, of the differences between Bible life and 
thought and our own, but of their similarity. As 
I John Stirling, the editor of The Bible for 
7-day (Oxford University Press, 21s.) says cf 
t’- books of the Prophets, “‘life strangely enough 

brought us into a situation and experience 


unlike that which in bygone days faced 
se men of God the problem the pro- 


ts had to solve was, in its essential content, 
ilar to that which confronts us to-day.’’ That, 
tten of one part of the Scriptures, may be 
nas typical of the view taken here of them all. 
the Preface the editor argues that ‘‘it was not a 
y Land, a Holy City, a Holy Temple or a Holy 
k that was the sovereign aim of the Divine Mind 
a Holy Man, a Holy Life, a Holy People. To 
end the world was made and ever widening 
lation given.’”’ This volume reprints the Bible 
the Revised Version, but by titles, cross- 
lings and introductory notes seeks to keep the 
ler’s eye focused on this wider view of a purpose 
ind human life from the Creation to the Atone- 
it, from then to our own day, and for futurity. 


JHELSEA OLD CHURCH 


MEMORIALS OF A 
BOMBED SHRINE 


By WALTER H. GODFREY 


MEMORIES AND 


HE tragic overthrow of Chelsea Old 
Church, that very Mecca of pilgrimage 
on account of its unnumbered claims 
to the reverent interest of all students 
of English life, manners, history and 
t, is one of those calamities that seem unreal 
ecause they are so hard to believe. Where 
sir Thomas More, the great humanist, wor- 
hipped, there stood a shrine that had surely a 
title to the loving protection of all mankind, 
and until the German bomber, with his uncanny 
aptitude for striking what is most harmless 
and precious, did his devil’s work it had re- 
ceived all the care that it was possible to bestow 
upon it, and not only was it cared for but it was 
one of the best documented buildings in Eng- 
land. Indeed, if there can be any mitigation 
of so sad an event it may be found in the fact 
that the old church was one of the first buildings 
to be fully and meticulously recorded by the 
London Survey Committee, a band of far- 
sighted enthusiasts who, if they were as un- 
witting as any of us of the lengths to which 
the aerial menace might go, yet defeated one of 
its worst consequences and provided us with 
records that are now beyond price. 
Standing by the tangied heap of rubble, 
brick and dust one recalls with the vividness 
born of a swift bereavement the church which 





The purposes of God are not to be regard u as 
ending with the last page of Revelation; we are 
ourselves living and moving in the same stream of 
lines—running down “with a sound of laughter and 
tears’’—as carried the prophets, priests, kings and 
apostles with it on its way, as we are carried, to the 
fulfilment of God’s Will on Earth. So large an out- 
look is difficult to make clear on the tiny canvas of a 
short review: the argument of The Bible for To-day 
is something extraordinarily inspiring and hearten- 
ing, transcending sectarianism and petty criticism; 
and the illustrations of the book, at first a little 
shocking to the reverential mind—as are such 
headings as ‘‘Settlement Plan’’ or ‘‘ Personal 
Greetings ’’—are seen at last as fitly serving their 
purpose of underlining the To-day of the title. 











BACKWARD JOURNEY 


Some of us have hearts that sink at sight of 
a genealegical tree on the first page of a novel; 
but even those of us who haven't hearts like that 
may be excused an initial impulse of resentment 
on finding that Miss E. M. Delafield, in No One 
Now Will Know (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), intends not 
only to take us through three gencrations, but to 


so lately graced the _ riverside. 
How typically English was that 


familiar composition of quiet, 
warm-toned brickwork ! The medi- 
zval building had been re-modelled 
in the seventeenth century, but its 
triple east end, re-clothed by Tudor 
hands, kept alive a substantial part 
of the pre-Reformation fabric. And 


the nave, which was new in the 
reign of Charles II, with what 
complete lack of ostentation it 


showed the fashion of the time! 
Even more conservative was the 
brick tower, which proclaimed its 
kinship with its Gothic forerunners 
that have become the almost con- 
stant accompaniment of the Eng- 
lish village church. When Wren was 
adorning London with his poems in 
brick and stone, the unknown archi- 
tect of Chelsea Old Church indited 
a faultless prose essay which wove 
the new into the old, without injury 
to either. In this he accomplished, 
like so many of his contemporaries, 
something that won and held the 
affection of men and women of 


every degree, for generations. 








Francis R. Taylor 
‘E JERVOISE MONUMENT, WITH THE CHEYNE AND COLVILLE MONUMENTS 


IN THE NORTH AISLE BEYOND 
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Massive simple building of Wren’s age 
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take us through them backwards. It is like going 
down a moving staircase with our backs to the 
bottom of it. However, we get used to the sensation, 
and we also realise why Miss Delafield has adopted 
the device. It is one that gives her scope for her 
brilliant technique; and, to be frank, it ensures 
that our interest will continue rising to the end. 
Told in chronological order, the tale would begin 
well and peter out; for all the author’s interest is 
concentrated on the third part of her book, which, 
in order of time, is the first. ‘‘Who loved her 
best? There’s no one now will know.”’ From these 
lines out of a poem by Moira O’Neill, Miss Delafield 
takes her title; and—to be frank again—it seems 
the weakest part of her book. For not only do we 
feel that the lovely Rosalie, being constitutionally 
incapable of any sustained love herself, hardly 
deserves the poem, but we also feel that we know 
quite well who did love her best. However, none 
of this matters as we read. What does matter is 
the sure drawing of character, whether devilishly 
acute or angelically tender, and also the perfect 
dialogue, with Miss Delafield’s wit continually 
breaking through. Perhaps the author’s greatest 
triumph is her bold assertion of charm in some of 
her characters—followed by her proof of it. 





- Will F. Taylor 


NAVE AND TOWER 






But if the riverside group of buildings, in 
which the old church asserted its gentle pre- 
eminence, has gone from us in a cloud of dust and 
ruin, how are we to measure the loss of the shrine 
within? To pass beneath the tower, to enter 
the west door and to pause, impressed anew 
each time by the compelling atmosphere of 
peace and memory, this was a privilege we 
never thought to lose. The square and lofty 
nave, with its deep gallery brooding above, 
held the very air of Stuart and Georgian Chelsea, 
and beyond, the chancel and its two attendant 
chapels waited to lead us further back into the 
recesses of time. Nor had the designer’s skill 
deserted him in the transition between the two 
periods, for the high semicircular arch in the 
centre and its elliptical companion on each 
side united them with admirable science and 
achieved complete harmony. 

And within these walls stood the fairest 
memorials of the past—so numerous a company 
—mingling in one throng, irrespective of time, 
tributes to the distinguished men and women 
who had loved and laboured in this village of 
palaces. In the chancel lay the Lord Bray, 
heir to his famous uncle Sir Reginald, both 
lords of Chelsea Manor, which passed from 
Lord Sands (Bray’s cousin by marriage) to 
Henry VIII. Was it by this altar tomb that 
Henry ‘‘was secretlie married to one Jane 
Seymour”’ at Chelsea? Near by stood the rich 
triumphal arch beneath which was interred a 
later tenant of the old manor house, Richard 
Jervoise—an arch that supported the wall 
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between the chancel and the north 
chapel, known from the successors 
of Jervoise as the Laurence 
Chapel. Three wonderful monu- 
ments to the Laurence family 
were here: to Thomas, goldsmith 
and merchant-adventurer (1593), 
presenting the family kneeling 
amid lavish embellishments of 
architecture and heraldry; to 
John, his son (1638) with a fine 
inscription tablet in a rich 
arabesque frame of alabaster like 
some bordered and _ illuminated 
manuscript; and to a daughter 
of Thomas, Sara Colville (1632) 
represented in a_ three-quarter 
alabaster figure rising at the Day 
of Resurrection. 

The companion chapel to the 
south of the chancel is linked with 
the name of Sir Thomas More, 
the first of a distinguished band 
to find in Chelsea the home for a 
temperament and mind bent on 
freedom of thought and beauty in 
all things. The memorial he de- 
signed for himself (with its whimsi- 
cal regret that religion and fate had not allowed 
him both his wives at the same time) was in 
the south wall of the chancel, but he seems to 
have appropriated the chapel into which the 
chancel opens by an earlier arch. In its re- 
sponds he inserted two delightfully carved 
capitals, believed to be by the hand of Holbein, 
and bearing the Chancellor’s arms with the date 
1528. In their free handling of the most delicate 
detail, their appropriateness to their setting and 
their historical significance, these two carvings 
are the chief jewels in a casket of treasures. 

Sir Thomas More, one may imagine not too 
willingly, drew his Royal master to Chelsea, 
and Henry built himself a new manor house 
wherein later dwelt the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who suffered with his daughter-in-law 
Lady Jane Grey upon the scaffold. His duchess 
lies buried within a canopied monument within 
the More Chapel, which was almost a replica of 
that set up by Nicholas Bingham in Westminster 
Abbey to Geoffrey Chaucer. Her inscription is 
a fine piece of lettering, set between the effigies 
and the names of her sons and daughters, among 
whom were Elizabeth’s favourite the Earl of 
Leicester and Mary the mother of Sir Philip 
Sidney. Over a century later another lady of 
the manor was buried in the nave which her 
generosity had helped to re-build. Lady Jane 
Cheyne’s memory is secure in Cheyne Walk 
and Cheyne Row, despite all that slow time 
or sudden war can do. Yet with what solicitude 
her husband sent to Rome for the graceful 
memorial within which she lay, in effigy, 
reclining and reading in the semblance of life. 
The work of the younger Bernini, it was flung 
to the ground by the evil genius to which Italy 
has now bound herself an ignoble slave. 


Francis R. Taylor 
THE MONUMENT OF 
SARA COLVILLE 








SIR THOMAS MORE 


Facing the Cheyne monument from the 
south side of the nave stood the gorgeously 
attired memorial of Lord and Lady Dacre 
who lived at what had been Sir Thomas More’s 
house which, following the Dacre bequest, was 
to be remodelled by Sir Robert Cecil, who 
rehearsed here his later enterprise at Hatfield. 
This tomb was one of the finest works of 
Nicholas Johnson, of a noted family of sculptors, 
whose father Gerard, according to Mrs. Esdaile, 
had designed the monument to Thomas 
Laurence and the similar one to Thomas 
Hungerford in the chancel. Lady Anne Dacre, 
proud of her Sackville parentage, lies beside 
her husband in no less state than when she trod 
the floors of Herstmonceux and Chelsea, where 
she was unquestionably mistress of her house- 
hold. On a miniature tomb lies their only 
infant daughter within the beautiful railings, 
which, like those to the Cheyne tomb opposite, 
are fine examples of English smithcraft. Lady 
Dacre’s Emmanuel Hospital, Westminster, 
which was one of London’s minor architectural 
treasures, is now only a memory. 

A later owner of More’s house, Sir Arthur 
Gorges (1625), a first cousin of Raleigh and close 
friend of Spenser, had a tomb here, as had his 
son, but of both the brasses and inscription 
slabs alone remain. The father built himself a 
new dwelling beside ‘‘the greatest house.’’ 
The monument of his son-in-law, Sir Robert 
Stanley (1632), second son of the Earl of Derby, 
at the east end of the More Chapel, is one of 
the finest works in alabaster of its time. The 
blast of the explosion that flung the east and 
south walls of the chapel to earth, left by a 
miracle two of the three great urns and the two 
standing figures unharmed. On the pedestals 
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THE CHEYNE MONUMENT, 
BY BERNINI 


Francis R. Taylor 
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of the urns are medallion por- 
traits of Sir Robert and his two 
children Ferdinand and Henri- 
etta Mary, the last with a necklace 
and pendant having the Stanley 
crest of an eagle carrying away a 
cradled child. So appropriate a 
symbol could scarcely be neglected 
by the epitaph-maker : 
The Eagle Death greedie of some 
good prey 
Wth nimble Eyes found wher 
these Infants laye 
He truste them in his Tallents an 
conveyde 
There Soules to Heaven & her 
theyre ashes layde 
Lett no prophane Hand then thes 
Reliques sever 
But as they lye soe lett them res 
for ever. 


These are only some of th: 
memorials that were gathered her 
for our delight. Nor should w 
omit to remember Dr. Adar 
Littleton, Chelsea’s rector, West- 
minster’s Headmaster, and auth 
of the Latin Dictionary; Dr. Baldwi 
Hamey, in compliment to whom it is though 
the old dedication of All Saints gave wa 
to that of St. Luke, and whose gravestone i 
inscribed ‘‘The Return of Baldwin Hamey 
Man returneth to his Earth’; Elizabeth di 
Cormont, daughter of Sir Theodore Mayern: 
physician to Charles I and builder of Lindse 
House, Chelsea; the delightful tablets to Si 
William Milman, Elizabeth Stewart, Mari 
Buckby, Elizabeth Powell and among moder 
stones those to Henry James and William d 
Morgan and Mary Gillick’s charming tribute t 
Margaret Roper the daughter of Sir Thoma 
More. 

Such notes as these are but fragments o! 
the wonderful story that could be told of the 
old Church, and now its sacred fabric is in 
fragments too. It may be asked: can nothing 
be done to win back what now seems so com 
pletely lost? Something remains: the roof, 
the arch and the Holbein capitals of More’s 
Chapel are in their place; much of the medi 
zval work stands, though disturbed. The 
precious tombs and tablets and many of the 
fittings have been rescued from the ruins. The 
classic nave and tower might well rise again, 
without very much change. No one would 
wish to simulate the old or to pretend that the 
new were other than it is, but were we to gather 
together again in their places the familiar objects 
of art and history, to let them rest once more 
where their authors first set them, and to 
renew for this hallowed space the protecting 
fabric which it has known so long—this would 
not falsify history but would mend a thing of 
price which has been broken and salve to some 
extent an intolerable wound 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


: -I hope Mr. Easterbrook’s article on A New 
b. wational Policy will be widely read and’inwardly 
¢ sted, for the fundamental position of education 
flourishing agriculture—and, one may add, in 
ocracy itself—is not sufficiently realised. It 
the failure of townsfolk to respect agriculture— 
to defects in their education—which contributed 
tly to the political apathy towards agriculture 
he years after 1918. 
While there can be little disagreement with the 
n conclusions, the development of such a policy 
provide difficult problems. In this connection 
is privileged to be associated with Major Hills 
Dr. Wilkie of the National Federation of Young 
ners’ Clubs during the years before the present 
lict, in experiments in agricultural education 
irban children. It was not intended to attract 
kers to the land, but rather to arouse an interest 
the rural scene which, it was hoped, would in 
r life be converted into political action when 
cultural problems were in need of Parliamentary 
stance. The work proved fascinating, and, 
ugh on a small scale, provided the essentials 
ny future development along similar lines. We 
ived the utmost assistance from all we consulted: 
1 individual farmers who gave their time and 
lained their methods: from college authorities 
arranged special demonstrations: and last 
not least from the Board of Education and the 
\istry of Agriculture. 
There was, too, the pleasant fact, borne out 
subsequent evacuation experience, that most 
n children delight in agricultural life and work 
| are interested in its problems. Through the 
ldren we were able to interest the parents to a 
‘prising extent, but I cannot agree that the 
velopment of any policy in the rural areas will 
ng its own reward in the appreciation and respect 
the townsman. Of the thousands who thronged 
exits from the cities in pre-war week-ends hardly 
ie saw anything beyond a pleasant view or a dusty 
ad. Yet I am sure there was a latent desire to 
interested, if only the position could be explained 
nd the difficulties of the farms brought home to 
them. 

There remains one problem for which we could 
attempt no solution. Mr. Easterbrook rightly 
demands a type of teacher more sympathetic with 
rural life, and there appears to be no probability 
that an adequate supply will be available. It has 
long been realised that the system of training 
teachers is in urgent need of change, and until this 
problem is taken in hand there will be insufficient 
teachers of the right type for purely rural schools, 
while the problem of the town child must remain 
untouched.—P. H. S. Martin, Headmaster, The 
Beeches, Week St. Mary, Cornwall under Holsworthy, 
Devon. 


COWS AND HORSES 
Sik,—Recent correspondence in these pages about 
the different ways horses and cattle rise from the 
ground prompts me to send you the enclosed snap- 
shot. It shows a pedigree Hereford bull, Aldersend 
Romance, for some years at the head of our herd 
of Herefords, sitting up on his haunches. The old 
fellow often sat thus, before rising in the manner 


ALDERSEND ROMANCE SITS UP 








of a horse. I have seen other bulls do the same; 
also, once, a cow. As to the question: why does 
the cow rise tail first and the horse head first? 
I think the only answer is ‘“‘It is their nature to”’! 
FRANCES PItrT. 


THE FIRST WAR MEMORIAL 
S1r,—The ceremony of the unveiling on Indepen- 
dence Day of the tablet to Pilot Officer William 
(‘Bill’) Fiske, in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
by Mr. Winant, has been described in the daily 
papers. But I believe the tablet itself has not been 
illustrated. In view of its significance, readers of 
Country LIFE both in this country and the United 
States will be glad of the opportunity of seeing this 
photograph of the tablet. It is fitting that the first 
memorial in a public place connected with this war 
should commemorate, in the person of this gallant 
sportsman, the ideal of Anglo-American unity, and 
that that place should be the heart of the capital 
above which, and in defending it, he was killed— 
in the Battle of Britain. The memorial is in the 
great company cf Nelson’s, Wellington’s, Wren’s, 
and those of innumerable Britons honoured by their 
country. But this is the first of them to an American 
citizen. 

The tablet, of Hopton Wood stone, was de- 
signed by Professor A. E. Richardson, and carved 
by Mr.. Richard Garbe. It is an admirable 
example of reticent, classic design—appropriate 
both to its setting and to the nation that it repre- 
sents. The lettering, in particular, is a pattern of 
what an inscription should be.—C. H., Froyle 
Cottage, Alton. 


DEATHS ON THE ROAD AND 
OTHER MATTERS 


Si1r,—I should be obliged it you can find space for 
three comments. 

(1) To add to Mr. Lang’s letter on Road Deaths 
—a Remedy, I would say that two things could be 
done by the authorities, in addition to his sug- 
gestions. 

First, in all cases where the pedestrian is to 
blame, or even partly to blame, in any road accident, 
the police and justices should see to it that the 
pedestrian concerned receives a salutary penalty. 
Many pedestrians endanger their lives by their own 
utter carelessness. 

Secondly, it would be interesting to know what 
proportion of fatal accidents happen between 
10 p.m. and midnight. 

I suggest that if police patrol cars from an- 
other district (and this is important) were to visit 
licensed premises at irregular intervals at closing 
time, they would find, only too frequently, people 
not fit to drive a car safely. Human nature is 
human nature, and it is not fair to put the whole 
onus on the local constable, who is, in this country, 
thank Heaven, a good and helpful friend, and not 
a Gestapo snooper. Neither is it fair to blame too 
severely the landlord of the inn, who also is usually 
a good local friend, and does his best to conduct 
his business in a proper manner. 

(2) Another correspondent produces a photo- 
graph of Meriden Cross, one of the ‘‘claimants”’ to 
be the centre of England. Perhaps one of your 
readers could give some information as to the 
meaning of the name Meriden; also why Meriden 
was chosen as the site 
(near the old Cross) of 
the Cyclists’ Memorial 
after the last war. 

(3) A hundred or 
two of the men under my 
command see CoUNTRY 
LIFE every week, and I 
have received many ex- 
pressions of thanks for 
the chance to read a 
journal so_ essentially 
British. : 

May I conclude with 
my personal thanks for 
a publication each week 
that deals with the de- 
cencies of life as opposed 
to the beastliness of war. 
—FIELD OFFICER. 


[On the authority 
of The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of English 
Place Names Meriden 
comes from O.E. Myrge- 
Denu,‘‘ pleasant valley.”’ 
In early sources it is 
called Alspath, ‘ Aelli’s 
path.’’” The site of the 
memorial to cyclists was 
chosen because of the 
claim of Meriden to be 
the centre of England. 
That claim might receive 
a kind of confirmation 
from the interesting fact 
that from a pond on high 
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ground here water flows in two different directions, 
reaching the Humber in one and the Bristol Channel 
inthe other. Weare grateful for our correspondent’s 
description of the pleasure given by CounTRY LIFE 
to his men.—EpD.] 


RINGERS’ RHYMES 


S1r,—The ringers’ rhyme in Wintringham Church, 
referred to by your correspondent, is a modern 
variant of the ringers’ rhymes of which the oldest 
known instance (probably Elizabethan) is in Scotter 
church, in Lincolnshire, some 14 miles south of 
Wintringham. It reads: 


You ringers all who heare doe fall and doe cast 
over a bell, 

forfeit to the Clarke therefore a 
do you tell, 


Doe Groate I 

And if you thinck it be to little and beare a 
valient minde: 

Y more you give unto him then you prove to 
him more kind. 


The church at Scotter has other interesting features, 
and the rector, the Rev. A. R. Johnson, is always 
willing to show a visitor round.—R. T. Lana, 
Rothbury, Northumberland. 


VICTORIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


S1r,—I hope that in the interests of historical 
accuracy you will kindly allow me to submit a 
correction to your very interesting editorial note 
in CountRY LiFe for July 19, about the Victorian 
public schools. It is there stated that Cheltenham 
College was the first public school to be founded 
in the Victorian era. This, however, is a pride of 
place belonging to Liverpool College, and is greatly 
valued by that school. Liverpool College was 
founded on October 22, 1840, when, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of people, Lord Stanley laid the 
foundation stone of the school. From tne first the 
school has sought to provide for the sons of pro- 
fessional men in Liverpool a public school education 
on the traditional lines laid down by the great 
public schools already existing, where sound learn- 
ing was based upon a definitely religious foundatior 
The school has been continuously represented, as a 
public school, on the Headmasters’ Conference since 
its first meeting at Uppingham in 1869. As many ot 
your readers will remember, we celebrated our 
centenary on October 22 last year, when Lord 
Derby, our President, was with us, thus affording 
a direct link with his grandfather, Lord Stanley, 
who had laid the foundation stone 100 years before 
(Lord Derby himself was nearly killed by an Army 
lorry which collided with nis car when he was on 
his way to our service, to which he gallantly con- 
tinued his journey, though much shaken.) 

We gladly acknowledge that our distinguished 
contemporary, Cheltenham College, has the honour 
of being the first Victorian public school to open 
its doors to pupils, as it did 100 years ago next 
Tuesday. We have recently sent them our sym- 
pathy and congratulations on the successful celebra- 
tion of their centenary despite the difficulties of 
war. It is to be hoped that Marlborough (founded 
in 1843) and Rossall (founded in 1844) will have the 
good fortune to celebrate their own centenaries, as 
early Victorian public schools, during the happier 
days of peace.—R. W. Howarp, Headmaster, Ltver- 
pool College. 












































































HERSTMONCEUX MILL 





WHEN NEIGHBOURS QUARREL 
SIR, Chere is a good story told regarding the 
old mill, now incomplete, at Windmill Hill, 
Herstmonceux, Sussex Che mill is mounted 
peculiarly constructed double round 
house. Thestory goes that the miller quarrelled 
with his neighbour, who swore he would prevent 
the wind from turning the sails of the mill 
Consequently he set a row of trees to wind- 
ward, which eventually grew tall enough to 
effect his desire. The miller defeated this plan 
by lifting his mill higher by the simple method 
of raising it bodily on a second supporting 
round house.—GRIST 


A TALE OF TWO BULLFINCHES 


Sir,—This story of a tame and wild bullfinch 
may be of interest to some of your readers. 
Not long before the war started I had a pair 
of these lovely birds whom I kept in a large 
front of a landing window Last 
autumn, unfortunately, the cock bird died and, 
owing to difficulties of obtaining seed, etc., I 
decided not to replace him for the time being. 
rhis spring my poor little widow became restless 
and cried plaintively—possibly for a husband. 
This worried me not a little, and I longed to 
set her free, but was told by my friends that 
she would be unable to find food and water for 
herself, always having had it provided. 

One evening about two weeks ago, to my 
intense surprise and joy, I found a cock bird 
sitting on her cage. | caught him without 
difficulty and put him in with ner, and next 
morning moved them both out to an aviary 
The hen’s happiness was delightful to watch: 
she “ busied”’ about carrying grasses and moss 
which I had collected for her, and her note 
was now one of joy Ihe cock too seemed 
to settle down quite quickly to his new sur- 
roundings After a week I decided to let 
them out, and not without some anxiety 
opened the doorand sat 
some way off to watch. 
Che cock flew out first, 
but did not seem to be 
in any hurry to escape. 
The hen did not follow 
for some hours, and 
I greatly feared she 
would be unable to 
find her new friend and 
once more become a 
lonely widow. I did not 
see them any more that 
day, but thev were seen 
early next morning by 
the gardener sitting in 
theaviary. This wasa 
great relief, as it not 
only meant they were 
together, but that they 
might stay inthe neigh- 
bourhood. That even- 
ing | watched the hen 
having a bath in the 
aviary while the cock 
sat on a dahlia plant a 
few yardsaway, thesun 
shining full on his love- 
ly red breast. She is 
now sitting on a hand- 
ful of moss I put for her, 
but Lhave not yet had 
the opportunity of see- 
ing if she is seriously 
contemplatinga family! 
Anyhow I feel that she 
ison the way toahappy 
new life-—M. BELL, 
Cedar Court, Alderton, 
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A THATCHED MEETING-HOUSE 


ANEMONES IN SEA WOOD, BARDSEA 
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THE MEETING-HOUSE OF COM 
TO GOOD 

S1r,—The mention of Chapel Plaster in tl 
issue for June 6 reminds me of a picturesq 
meeting-house in Cornwall. It is thatch« 
and is in the delightfully named hamlet 
Come To Good, just off the Truro-Falmou 
road. 

For 125 years the Friends have he! 
services here as they still do once a mont: 
Recently a couple were married here—the fir 
wedding for over a century. 

This unusual church replaces a convert 
barn, formerly used by the Friends of Con 
To Good.—DorotHY KNOWLE, Somerset. 


A NEST IN A SKULL 
S1r,—The tit family has earned for itself the 
reputation of choosing more widely varying 
nesting places than any other birds. 

I think you may be interested in the 
accompanying photograph which shows an 
even more grotesque choice than usual by a 
pair of blue tits. 

The nest was in the brain cavity of the 
skull of an antelope fixed to the veranda of 
a house in Fife, and the parent birds usually 
perched on one of the sawn-off horns when 
bringing food to their young.—T. LEsLi£ 
SmitH, Ashwood, Broughty Ferry, Angus. 


WOAD SEED 
Sir,—The letter published in your issue of 
July 5 over my name has brought to me many 
much interested enquiries for the woad seed 
which I have collected from the original stock 
that was grown many years ago in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

I shall be pleased to forward to any of 
the numerous readers of your very good 
journal a sample of 
seed if they will enclose 
stamped addressed en- 
velope.—Cuas. Wass, 
43, Spalding Road, 
Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 





SHADE AND 
WILD FLOWERS 


Sir, —An_ interesting 
example of the effects 
of density of shade has 
been demonstrated 
near here in recent 
years. As its Engli 
name of wood anem‘ 
suggests, this is 
flower which thrives 
woodland, though 
course it is by 

means confined 
woods. A few ye 
ago, Sea Wood 

Bardsea was dra 
cally thinned, and 

rather surprising 

sult has been thats! 
patches of Anew 
nemorosa which 1 
to be there h 

widened and spr 
until now there is 
almost solid carpet 
the accompany: 3 
photograph shows -- 
W. A. Cuistett, N. - 
lyn, Croslands P« 

Barrow-in-Furness. 
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Therets no sin which doh sore elo ~ q 
| face Cabs image than drunkenness, 
it disguiseth @ person and duth even tment 
him. Drunkenness makes him have the + 
throatgfa fish, the belly ofa swine,.* 
and the head of an ass. Driankeriness 
is the shame of nature, the extiWeuis- 
her gf rewson, the shipwreck ofghase- 
ity, and the murderer of cansctence. 
Drankenness is hurtful toche bocdy: 
the cup “ills more then the*eannon, : 
tt causes dropsies, cata rriis, qpqulex resi 
itfills the eye with fire,and the legs with 
water,ardturns the body into an hospital, 
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ON THE VICARAGE WALL AT 
KIRDFORD, SUSSEX 


TOPERS BEWARE ! 


r,—Erected in the wall of the vicarage at Kird- 
rd, Sussex, may be seen a stone inscribed with 
1 alarming diatribe on the evils of strong drink. I 
iclose a photograph of it; possibly, 
»wever, your readers will think it 
ore amusing than alarming. 

It has been there for about 100 
‘ars, and tradition avers that it was 
laced there as a warning to the 

village toper.—P. H. Lovett, 28, 
{lbury Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 


A HISTORIC LOSS 


5iR,—When_ Bristol’s St. Peter’s 
Hospital was destroyed by the Nazis 
the city lost some of its civic 
treasures. Notable among these was 
1 set of truncheons used to keep 
order during the riots of 1831. They 
were of wood and silver, with leather 
-l’., Bristol. 


thongs. 


REMEMBERED WITH 
PERSIAN ROSES 


Sir,—I enclosea photograph showing 
the little-known grave of Edward 
litzgerald, translator of Omar 
Khayyam, in Boulge Churchyard, 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. The rose- 
bush at the head of the grave is 
noteworthy, as an inscription on 
the attached label testifies: ‘‘This rosejtree raised 
in Kew Gardens from seed brought by William 
Simpson, artist-traveller, from the grave of Omar 
Khayyam at Naishapur, was planted by a few 


A ROSE TREE FROM THE GRAVE OF 
OMAR KHAYYAN 





admirers of Edward Fitzgerald in the name of the 
Omar Khayyam Club, 7th October, 1893.” 

Fitzgerald was born at Bredfield, less than 
one mile from Boulge.—PorTrTeEr. 


A FAMILY OF HURDLE-MAKERS 
Sir,—Generations of Westbrooks have been making 
hurdles in North Hampshire, and families like the 
Westbrooks have a great deal of pride in the con- 
tinuity of their craft. There was a Westbrook 
making hurdles in the village of Wield, near Alton, 
more than a century ago. His descendants pursue 
the craft to-day at Herriard, a village between 
Basingstoke and Alton. 

Mr. Cuthbert Westbrook, who is seen in the 
picture, is 65, and he began learning the craft from 
his father when he was eight. His grandfather was 
a hurdle-maker, and so was his great-grandfather. 
His son, Mr. Thomas Westbrook, was released from 
the Army a short time ago to help him, so important 
and essential has the craft become in these days of 
agricultural stress. 

The long, thin hazel rods out of which hurdles 
are made are usually less than an inch in diameter 
and it takes a skilled hand to split them lengthwise 
with a billhook. A good hurdle-maker can make 
12 a day, or an average of five dozen a week. The 
Westbrooks turn out about 180 dozen a season. 

Loads of hazel rods are sent every year from 
the village to the pottery districts for making 
crates.— A. Morris. Beech, Alton, Hampshire 


TWENTY-ONE MAGPIES 
Sir,—In reply to a letter in Country LiFe of 
July 12 on “Nineteen Magpies,’’ I am writing to 
say that two years ago I saw in one flock of magpies 
21. The magpies seen were near Bedford, in the 
village of Ravensden. I recorded it in my diary 
because of it being so unusual, here in England at 





SILVER-MOUNTED TRUNCHEONS OF ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL 


any rate. I have seen such flocks in France, in the 
Meuse district. 

May I also say how very much I enjoy reading 
Country LiFe, and so do many others. One 

























THE HURDLE-MAKER AT WORK 


appreciates the lovely covers—long may they con- 
tinue. All good wishes.—EVELYN V. RUSSELL, 
Ladies’ Town and County Club, 59, Harpur Street, 
Bedford. 


REPTON’S WINDOW AT UPPARK 


Humphry Repton’s window at Uppark and his 
comments upon the effect which he 
intended to produce, which I saw 
with great interest in CouNTRY LIFE, 
explain another singular work by 
him to which I have never seen any 
allusion. 


SIR, 


In Babworth Church, near 
Retford in Nottinghamshire, is a 
monument which includes an em- 
klematical scene painted on glass 
Repton’s name is carved upon the 
monument as its designer. I regret 
that I cannot after 14 years remember 
more details, and the note which | 
made at the time is not to hand. 
J. E. K. Espatre, The Windmill, 
Thurloxton, neay Taunton, Somerset. 


CAREW CASTLE 

Sir,—Wales is, of course, the land of 
castles, but there are few of them in 
such picturesque surroundings as 
that at Carew. This has not been 
inhabited since about 1690, and is 
now in ruins, but the view of it across 
the Milford Haven creek is well worth 
seeing. It was originally part of the 
dowry of Helen of Wales, afterwards 
the wife of Gerald de Windsor. 

In 1507 a spectacular tournament was held in 


the grounds of this castle, and over 1,000  per- 
formers were there.—G. LESLIE Horn, 215, Elgin 
Avenue, W.9. 





CAREW CASTLE: LOOKING ACROSS MILFORD 
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PRACTICAL FARMING SYSTEMS 


By PROFESSOR J. A. SCOTT WATSON 


[The next article in this series, on the subject of 
Livestock Policy, will also be by Professor F. A 
Scott Watson. It will appear next week.] 
HERE are wide 
cultural conditions as 
various parts of Britain—differences of 
soil, rainfall, elevation, local markets 
and many more. This variety must 
always be reflected in a wide diversity of farm- 
ing schemes. Moreover no farming system can 
be permanent; we must expect changes in 
consumer’s demands, we must look to pro- 
gressively rising wages and we must be ready 
to make practical use of new discoveries and 
inventions. It is therefore impossible to do 
more than suggest the broad differences that 
ought to be made as between the farming 
schemes of the early years of the new peace 
and those of the latter years of the old one, and 
to guess at the changes that may be called for 
in the more distant future. 

How will post-war conditions differ from 
those of the last pre-war vears? One thing for 
which we may confidently hope is a period of 
comparatively stable and reasonably remunera- 
tive prices, for it seems to be widely agreed 
that price stability must be a corner-stone of 
any long-term agricultural policy conceived in 
the real interests of the nation as a whole. 
Unless we can offer a fair reward to the farmer 
who is efficiently producing what the nation 
wants him to produce, he will be driven again 
to misuse his land in a constant struggle to 
save himself from bankruptcy. Secondly, in 
return for some form of guaranteed market, 
the country will feel that it has the right to 
demand efficient farming: it must take power 
to control the utilisation of the soil, and to 
dispossess either the owner or the tenant who 
refuses to put his land to proper use. Thirdly, 
we can expect better provision for research, 
technical education and advice: we must en- 
courage progress and not merely command 
efficiency. 

One effect of these conditions should be to 
encourage investment in agriculture, both by 
landowners and farmers. It is common know- 
ledge that many agricultural developments 


differences in agri- 
between the 


have been prevented, during the past twenty 
vears, because there seemed to be no security 
for the capital that they would have required. 


Another effect should be to enable farmers 
again to think ahead—to plan complete rota- 
tions instead of having to chop and change their 
cropping policies with every change of direction 
of the economic storm. What rotations shall 
we plan? 

In those wide areas where arable cultiva- 
tion, once common, had declined so greatly 
before the war, the case for a return to the plough 
is overwhelming. The tractor has made possible 
vast savings in the cost of tillage of the more 
difficult soils; phosphate, which is the key 
raw material for productive alternate husbandry, 
will probably remain cheap in relation to the 
price of farm produce; the new strains of pasture 
plants, and the growing knowledge of pasture 
making, already enable us to make leys that 
are vastly more productive than the general 
run of permanent grass on similar land. In 
some districts, indeed, wireworm infestation 
remains as a serious obstacle to ley farming, 
but there are signs that the problem is already 
vielding to research. There are, too, of course, 
wide expanses of upland and mountain grazings 
that are unlikely, under any economic condition 
that we can foresee, to be able to bear the 
expense of tillage and seed; we may perhaps 
plough odd bits of land where the plough never 
yetran; but we should remember that our grand- 
fathers prospected the country very exhaus- 
tively for arable acres, and it seems that they 
missed very few. 


LEY FARMING 


Ley farming is a very comprehensive term. 
At the one extreme it may mean no more than 
occasional ploughing, liming, manuring and 
reseeding of pasture; at the other we may have 
rotations with three or four arable crops and 
only two years’ grass. But the spread of 
levy farming, of one sort or another, ought to 
bring about a really vast reduction in our acre- 
age of permanent grass. 

The writer cannot bring himself to accept 
the converse hypothesis—that longer leys are 
generally desirable in areas where soil and cli- 
mate are really suitable for arable cropping 
and where, even under all the difficulties of 
the past twenty years, farmers have stuck to 
the plough. Stapledon has suggested that much 





THE ROOT CROP IS THE CRUX OF THE LEY PROBLEM ON LIGHTER LAND 


But their man-power requirements are high. Shall we be able to pay for pulling, singling 
and carting ? 





of this land is “‘plough-sick,’’ and that a ley 
would bring it again into good heart. Most 
would agree that a lot of our old arable was very 
sick indeed in the years before the war; but it 
is at least arguable that what it needed was not 
so much a rest from arable crops as more and 
better tillage, and a far more liberal use oi 
fertilisers. 

Probably none would argue the case for 
leys under all conditions; it would, for instance 
be a gross waste of Nature’s bounty to grow 
grass—even the best grass—on the silt-lands of 
Lincolnshire which, so far as present indications 
go, may go on producing great crops of potatoes, 
wheat, sugar beet and vegetables for an 
indefinite time. But even the ordinary light- 
to-medium land of the eastern, southern and 
midland counties is really better adapted fo1 
continuous arable cropping than for ley farming. 
Temporary grass in these dry countries pro- 
duces, in fact, a good flush of growth in spring, 
but over a run of years the total production of 
keep is low, and a big reserve of arable forage 
crops is needed to carry stock over periods of 
summer drought. Moreover the store of fer- 
tility laid up by the drought-harassed sward 
is relatively small. We have not yet learnt 
to produce good leys on the lighter soils in the 
low-rainfall districts. It might indeed be pos- 
sible to breed a new range of more drought- 
resistant herbage plants and to produce toler- 
able pastures in spite of the climate; but this 
would seem to be little better than a misuse 
of some of the best corn land in the world. 

It seems to the writer that, for these 
traditionally arable districts, we should first 
think back to the old Norfolk four-course, and 
then cast our minds forward to the lively new 
circumstances—high wages, efficient all-pur- 
pose tractors and abundant and cheap fer- 
tilisers—and consider how the old scheme may 
best be brought up to date. 

Strong land in dry country is of course 
another matter. Here we can hardly think 
back to the old system of wheat, beans and bare 
fallow; and in fact useful swards of ryegrass 
and wild white clover can be maintained on 
such land for at least three years, and the 
ploughing in of the turf notably improves the 
workability of the soil over a period of three 
years more. The alternation of a three-year 
ley with an equal period under wheat, oats, 
beans, silage mixtures,-etc. (but of course mainly 
wheat) can be maintained with only occasional 
resort to bare fallow, and in many cases without 
serious trouble from wireworm. I believe that 
the ‘‘three year out and three year in” (to 
quote a Scottish proverb) should be rather 
strictly adhered to. If the ley is left down 
longer, the sward is apt to deteriorate and wire- 
worm to increase dangerously; and if three 
years of arable cultivation are exceeded, there 
is often difficulty in re-establishing grass. 


THE ROOT CROP 


To return to the lighter land, the crux 
of the problem is the root crop. Roots are 
valuable when feeding-stuffs are scarce because 
they produce big yields, reckoned in terms of 
feeding values, per acre. But roots in general 
(and so far as the south country is concerned 
turnips and swedes in particular) were becoming 
increasingly unprofitable in the years between 
the two wars—for the reason that wages rose 
while the man power requirements of the crop 
remained high. Supposing that farm-workers’ 
wages rise—as they ought to rise—to a level 
comparable with those in other industries, shall 
we be able to pay men to hoe and pull roots, 
to fold sheep, and to cart nine tons of water 
with every ton of food from field to yard, anc 
still produce winter beef and mutton at prices 
that the consumer may rezesonably be asked tc 
pay? It would seem that we must either finc 
real labour-saving methods of root growing or 
else that we must be content to see our root 
acreage dwindle still more rapidly. 

The problem of labour saving is difficult. 
The row-crop tractor takes us but a little way. 
The Danes have their root harvesters which are 
a help, especially in the case of swedes. But 
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USE A CONTAINER. Silage making in a con- 
tainer is the safest method. It gives high-quality 
substitute for cake. 





IT’S EASY TO MAKE. Pack freshly-cut grass 
into container. Tread thoroughly and evenly as 
you go. Sprinkle each layer with diluted molasses. 


SILAGE FROM I ACRE. Each acre of reasonably 
good grass will yield about 3 tons of silage—more 
if top-dressed. 








ONE SILO—6 COWS. One /5 ft. silo, with 
settled depth of 7 ft. provides 20 tons grass silage 
.. . Sufficient along with hay or other fodder crops 
for 6 cows yielding 2 gals. daily for 6 months. 


LAST CHANCE 


to make sure of 


WINTER FEED 


Milk is essential to the Nation's health and yields 








must be kept up. Your problem in the winter will 
be a grave shortage of cake: first-quality silage 


solves this problem. But fime is short. To make 


silage from your aftermath, ACT AT ONCE. 


@ ORDER YOUR MOLASSES NOW 


@ TOP-DRESS WITH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TO GET A GOOD AFTERMATH 


@ ATTEND A SILAGE DEMONSTRATION. 
WATCH YOUR LOCAL PRESS 
FOR DETAILS 





@ MAKE SECOND AND 
THIRD-QUALITY SILAGE 
IN CLAMP, PIT 
OR STACK 
Send for free leaflet —“‘ Silage 
— how to make and feed it,” to 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Hotel 
Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 








NOTE: The Government distribution allowance of 28/- per ton on 


July orders for Sulphate of Ammonia was withdrawn as from July 22nd. 
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there remain the laborious tasks of singling 
and carting. 

How far can we reduce our root acreage 
and our livestock numbers, and increase our 
proportion of corn, while still keeping our land 
cle:n and in good heart? The answer in the 
pa ticular case depends of course on the par- 
tic.lar circumstances. It has sometimes been 
sa. that these reductions are the beginning of 
th end of sound farming. Often enough they 
he e been the beginning of the end of the farmer. 
B _ in many cases the farmer has not made the 
\ -ssary consequential changes in his scheme. 
Tse are mainly two. On the one hand there 


m t be a considerable increase in tractor 
pc -er, in order that tillage may be more 


t uugh and that every opportunity of weed 
rol may be seized. On the other, we must 
kx of a much higher level of artificial 

n uring. 


A SCHEME FOR 500 ACRES 


The writer happens to have had, for ten 
\ s past, the control of some 500 arable acres 
\ h had long been farmed on the traditional 
¢ .-sheep-and-bullock system, and he has now 
a roacheda farming scheme that seems capable, 
a any reasonable price level, of maintaining 
a onsiderable output, of paying good wages, 
© ‘<eeping the land in fair good heart and of 
k ving a profit. The rotation is not observed 
r law of the Medes, but the general scheme 
is .s follows: 

Two successive wheat crops follow one 
y v's seeds, and the second is followed in turn 
b barley or oats. The spring corn is succeeded 
b. a mixed collection of potatoes, mangolds, 
keie and green vegetables, with generally a 
p tch or two of bare fallow. Then follow two 
more corn crops, the second of which is under- 
sown with seeds. The latter are cut for hay, 
and the aftermath is ploughed in as green 
manure. Thus five-sevenths of the land is in 
cereals, one-seventh in seeds and one-seventh in 


THERE MUST BE AN INCREASE 
TILLAGE MAY BE 





IN TRACTOR POWER IN ORDER THAT 


MORE THOROUGH 


This new type of track increases adhesion and reduces the loss of power involved by driving 
in the heavy strakes on many types of track and wheel 


green crops or fallow. The livestock consists 
of no more than 30 or 40 winter-feeding bullocks 
and a herd of pigs which had a peace-time 
strength of about 500 head. 

Such a scheme may go farther than is 
necessary in the direction of labour saving, and 


possibly farther than would be wise on some 
soils, in concentrating on cereals. But root 
growing, bullock feeding and sheep folding have 
long- been recognised as necessary evils on 
typical corn farms. Under modern conditions 
they are becoming more evil but less necessary, 


HALF-WAY THROUGH THE FLAT SEASON 


MEDIOCRE THREE-YEAR-OLDS AND PROMISING TWO-YEAR-OLDS 


HE termination of an Ascot meeting, 
whether it is in peace-time at its 
natural home on the Royal heath or 
under the present conditions at its 
adopted one at Newmarket, marks the 
half-way house of a racing season and affords 
an opportunity of reviewing what has passed 
and of speculating upon the future. Considering 
the multitudinous difficulties that have been 
encountered, what has transpired in every 
section of the bloodstock world—racing, sales 
or breeding— has been eminently satisfactory ; 
the outlook for the future, despite a further 
curtailment of racing, comes into the same 
category. The pity is that, at the moment, 
it is hard if not impossible to pick out a three- 
year-old whose name in time to come will be 
linked up with the year 1941. True there is 
the substitute St. Leger, which is to be run for at 
Manchester on Saturday, September 6, to be 
decided, but save for the very unlikely event 
of either Lambert Simnel adding to his 
“Guineas”? victory or Owen Tudor repeating 
his Derby triumph, a newcomer will make his 
debut as a classic winner. When this sort of 
thing occurs it invariably means that the year 
under notice is not a vintage one; neither 
nbert Simnel nor Owen Tudor can, by the 
lest flights of imagination, be regarded as a 
-class racehorse; what beats them, as 
ething assuredly will, will probably be 
ething they have already beaten; ipso facto 
winner cannot, for want of a better defini- 

, be termed ‘‘a star turn.”’ 
On these or similar occasions it is usual 
urn to the fillies, as in September the mem- 
of this sex are usually at their best, but, 
tunately, the Oaks winner Commotion 
not entered; Dancing Time, who failed 
ommotion’s race through lack of stamina, 
accepted but seems unlikely to get the extra 
ince, and the best of the others left in are 
kana, a daughter of the St. Leger winner 
‘aussi, who has run in very genuine fashion, 
Mr. Hirst’s Sempronia who is a half-sister, 
olombo, to the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Neither of these is a particularly 


rlus. 





attractive proposition, and the winner seems 
more likely, just now, to emanate from such as 
Devonian, Cuerdley, Firoze Din or Sollum, the 
last of whom has been for some time the subject 
of persistent whispers. 

By the St. Leger winner Solario (Gains- 
borough) from Micmac, a half-sister by the 
Derby winner Sansovino to Fancy Free, 
Pommadin and Celebrate, Sollum, then known 
as Solmac, was bought as a yearling by the late 
Sir Abe Bailey from his breeder, Mrs. Rowley 
Rank, and after running once last season, 
without success, was knocked down at the 
December auction to Lord Hirst for 2,400gs. 
Like most of his sire’s get, a colt who has been 
slow to develop, he might create a surprise, as 
might Firoze Din who, seemingly, came from 
nowhere to fill the third place behind Owen 
Tudor and Morogoro in the Derby. Like 
Sollum a sale-ring purchase, he is by the St. 
Leger victor Fairway from La Voulzie, she by 
Teddy from a half-sister to the Oaks victress, 
Brownhylda. The Aga Khan bred this colt; 
George Todd bought him, on behalf of Sir 
William Jury, for 1,200gs., and trains him at 
East Isley. Devonian and Cuerdley have been 
the subjects of mention before. The former, 
who belongs to Lord Glanely and hails from 
Joe Lawson’s Manton stable, is by the Derby 
and St. Leger winner Hyperion from Glorious 
Devon, a Pommern mare; Cuerdley, who was 
bred and is owned by Sir Richard Brooke and 
is trained by Willie Jarvis at Newmarket, 
claims Blenheim’s half-brother King  Sal- 
mon as his sire and is from Fawsley, an 
Irish-bred daughter of the Derby winner 
Sansovino. 

At that the three-year-olds and, incident- 
ally, the ‘“New”’ St. Leger, can be left for the 
time being, and some reference made to the 
two-year-olds, who are seemingly as good as 
their elder brothers and sisters are mediocre. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory at the mo- 
ment than the fact that the best colt, in Big 
Game, and the best filly, in Sun Chariot, run in 
the Royal livery and have been leased by the 
King from the National Stud for their racing 


careers. Mention of the breeding of them was 
made in a recent article; here it must suffice 
to say that Big Game is by the triple-crown 
winner Bahram from Myrobella, a Tetratema 
mare of the same line which has been respon- 
sible for so much of Lord Derby’s success, and 
Sun Chariot is a daughter of the Derby and St. 
Leger winner Hyperion and is out of Clarence, 
she by Diligence from Nun’s Veil a half-sister 
by White Eagle to the dam of Blandford. Just 
possibly Big Game shows a greater superiority 
to the rest of his sex than Sun Chariot does to 
those of hers, but this may be only temporary 
as he has yet to meet some of the best, and a 
Rookh would be a most informative contest. 

Unfortunately there is little chance of this 
materialising as they are two of the eleven 
which Mr. Allnatt bought from the Aga Khan 
as yearlings, for 400gs. each, when making his 
début into the racing world last season. Both 
are exceptionally nice colts with plenty of reach 
and the best of understandings. Ujiji 
Jockey Club Stakes and Champion Stakes 
winner Umidwar as his sire and for his dam 
the Falmouth Stakes and Irish Oaks heroine 
Theresina, she by Diophon out of Teresina, a 
Tracery mare who won the Goodwood Cup and 
the Jockey Club Stakes. Shah Rookh is 
by the triple-crown winner Bahram out of 
Farmood an own-sister to Le Phare (Phalaris 
ISagle Snipe) and dam of Firozepore. 

A return to these and other youngsters 
will be made in due course. Meanwhile it should 
be noted that the Jockey Club, after consulta- 
tion with the Government, have issued a list 
of fixtures for September, October and the first 
week in November, which indicates that there 
will be two-day mid-week meetings in alternate 
weeks at Newmarket with a single one-day 
meeting at some other venue on a Saturday 
in those weeks and two single-day meetings on 
the Saturdays of the weeks in which there is 
no racing at Newmarket. The curtailment is 
certainly drastic, but we are getting used to 
rationing, and it is better to be rationed than 
get none at all. ROYSTON. 
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THE SMALL FARMER AND HIS ARABLE 


AIN came just in time in July to add 
an extra sack of corn to the acre and 
give the root crops the start they were 
wanting. Where arable land has been 
done well, this season’s crops will not 

cause many disappointments. In the spring it 
looked as if we were in for a very difficult time. 
The corn stood still for three weeks. Then we 
had some rain to give it a start, followed by 
a spell of baking sunshine which is just what 
wheat likes in June. The young root plants 
had a thin time with the drought and the flea 
beetle. Many of us had to sow kale three times, 
but now, since the July rain, it is well away and 
we shall get the green fodder we shall want 
next winter to make up the cattle rations. 
One of the most pleasing things about 
farming to-day is the pride which many small 
farmers have in their new arable crops. In the 
years of peace the cow-keeper did little more 
than graze his cows and pay the cake merchant’s 
bill. To-day he has to grow a large part of 
the winter ration for his cows and, willy-nilly, 
this has made him an arable farmer. Some 
of the finest crops of oats I have seen this 
summer are on small dairy farms where the 
plough had not moved for 20 years. The 
farmer may not have been able to do the cultiva- 
tions himself but he hired the county com- 
mittee’s tractors on contract and they ploughed, 
cultivated and sowed his land for him. Never- 
theless, he feels a real pride in achievement 
as he shows you his oat crop. The failures, 
and there have been some, are due in my estima- 
tion mainly to bad cultivations. I passed one 
field of oats last week which was thin and spindly. 
It had never got properly established. The 
trouble was not wireworm; it was clear enough 
that the furrows had never been broken down. 
It looked as if the seed had been broadcast on the 
plough furrows and then left, or just given a 
light harrowing. No wonder the oat plants in a 
hard-packed soil had made little growth. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





T is a problem to get sound advice on cultiva- 
tions round to all these small farmers who 
for the first time are tackling arable land One 
county has appointed cultivation foremen for 
each of its districts. They are the type of men 
who can in a friendly way give useful tips to 
the novices in arable farming. This seems to 
me a very useful innovation which should bear 
fruit in better crops where there are failures or 
partial failures this year. But taking the coun- 
try by and large, the proportion of failures is 
small. It probably does not amount to more 
than 5 percent. For the rest, the crops on newly 
broken land are well up to the average. 
Wireworm is still blamed unjustly for a 
lot of mischief. Yet there are fields which have 
a very high wireworm population, as shown by 
the wireworm counts which the advisory centres 
will now make for any farmer who is ploughing 
up old grassland and suspects trouble with 
wireworm. If the field is heavily infested and 
local experience indicates that wireworm may 
really be a serious cause of trouble to corn crops 
in the first or second year after ploughing out 
of grass, it is a useful tip to grow flax there. 
Many of us have been growing flax for the first 
time this season, and I think the general experi- 
ence is that the crop is fairly easy to grow and 
promises to give quite a satisfactory return. 
It is not affected by wireworm, and rabbits 
do not like it. More flax will be needed for 
the 1942 harvest and those who are worried 
about wireworm and are not too far away from 
one of the Ministry of Supply’s flax factories 
can safeguard themselves by growing flax on the 
land which is heavily infested with wireworm. 
At the same time, these wireworm counts 
can be misleading. I know of one farmer who 
ploughed and sowed his field with oats before 
he got a return from the advisory centre which 
showed a phenomenal wireworm count. The 
advice accompanying the return was that this 
field was unlikely to grow a satisfactory crop 


of corn. In fact the oats are coming through to 
harvest extraordinarily well and look like 
giving 18 or 20 sacks to the acre. 

* * * 


R. HUDSON has warned us that he wants 
to get another 2,000,000 acres under the 
plough in 1942. This will make an extra 
6,000,000 acres in all since the beginning of the 
war. Not all of this land will be under corn. 
potatges, roots, and other arable crops. Som 
of the 6,000,000 acres will be in temporar: 
grass and clovers. It is by taking the ploug 
round the farm, breaking into old pastures an 
releasing some of the existing arable land fi 
temporary leys that we can best maintain 
high rate of production from the whole farn 
These temporary leys will give two or thre 
times as much herbage as permanent gras: 
Growth goes on for longer in the year and th 
herbage is more nutritious. This is a generalis: 
tion, and there are, of course, some permanen 
pastures which are highly productive, but ther 
is no question that we shall find anoth 
2,000,000 acres and more, which, when it come 
under the plough, will give a worth-whi! 
increase in food production. 
* * * 


Sty job the farming community is tacklin 
gets bigger and bigger. With more arab! 
land to manage we shall have to get started i: 
extra good time with autumn ploughing. In th 
eastern counties last harvest I noticed that th 
plough had gone into some stubbles while th 
stooks were still standing. The farmer wa 
determined to get a flying start with his autum: 
ploughing. This is an example which might 
very well be followed more widely this season 
The more cultivations we can get through in 
the autumn the less pressure there is in the 
spring when most of us are at our wits’ end to 
get through all the seasonal work that is crying 
out to be done. CINCINNATUS. 


NOTABLE ESSEX AND SUSSEX SALES 


HE preliminary enquiries for copies of the 
particulars and conditions of sale of the 
Sussex property of the late Captain Euan 
Wallace, M.p., having exceeded anything 
within the considerable experience of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, the probability 
of a successful auction seemed a safe prediction. 

It was more than fulfilled at Chichester, for 
buyers from all parts of the country attended, 
either themselves or their agents, and from start 
to finish the running, figuratively speaking, was as 
good as it should be in the neighbourhood of 
Goodwood. Maybe the proximity of the property 
to that famous resort of the racing and social world 
partly accounted for the keenness of the competi- 
tion. In normal times the demand for seasonal 
accommodation in that part of Sussex yields so 
good a rent that it makes the going easy in a finan- 
cial sense for the rest of the year, so far as the annual 
expense of occupying a house is concerned. Some 
possible buyers, perhaps, were attracted to the sale 
in the belief that the farming possibilities of the 
South Downs (almost a discovery in recent years) 
are only one of the elements of value, seeing that, 
in the agents’ words, ‘“‘one of the most favoured 
and unspoilt districts in the whole country” has its 
amenities ensured by the Downland Preservation 
Scheme. Much of the Lavington Park land is 
within the ambit of that scheme. 

Mr. Alfred J. Baker occupied the rostrum, and 
sold all except three little lots. The 19 lots changed 
hands for a total of £29,950. Mrs. Wallace intends 
to keep the mansion and the park. One of the most 
interesting lots was the exceedingly beautiful 
buildings, brick and half-timbered, known as Rectory 
Cottages, Graffham, apparently of Elizabethan 
origin. These were described as “capable of con- 
version into a superior residence.’’ With 13 or 
14 acres of pasture, and a woodland belt, they 
realised £2,300. 


LARGE ACREAGES SOLD 


ALES by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. include 
about 1,000 acres in the valley of the Tean, 
near Uttoxeter, to a client of Messrs. Lane, Saville 
and Co.; Rainscombe Park, a Georgian house and 
430 acres, at Marlborough; and, toaclient of Messrs. 
Pink and Arnold, Bradley Head Farm, Milbourne 


Port, Somersetshire, having a total area of 530 acres. 

Sussex transactions by Messrs. Jarvis and Co. 
include the sale, with Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
of Warrenwood, Chailey, a freehold of approximately 
20 acres. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL AS VENDORS 
IN ESSEX 


CTING on behalf of the Governors of Guy’s 
Hospital, Messrs. Strutt and Parker, the 
managing agents, and Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons 
sold so much of the land that they were to have 
offered for public competition at Chelmsford that 
the arrangement for holding the auction at the Shire 
Hall was cancelled. Instead the two firms trans- 
ferred the auction to the capacious room of the old 
Three Cups Hotel at Colchester. There the total 
realisations amounted to £8,650. 

The entire estate of 3,100 acres has, by private 
negotiation or otherwise, thus passed out of the 
possession of Guy’s Hospital. It is in many ways 
a matter of regret to see that ancient foundation 
parting with its real estate in the northern part of 
Essex, but the Governors are confronted with 
problems that call for exceptional steps towards 
their solution, and the time is favourable for the 
conversion of agricultural land into cash. What an 
estate it was, embracing large farms, let to tenants 
of long standing, at rents of a most reasonable 
figure. 

The land lies along the upper reaches of the 
Blackwater, eight miles north-east of Dunmow, 
and includes New Moze Hall Farm, Beaumont-cum- 
Moze, Pond Park Farm, and Little Leighs, all of 
which have been tenanted for a long period by the 
best type of long-established Essex farmers; some 
parts also have been in hand, and are now ready 
for immediate entry and cultivation by the buyers. 
These include Old Park Farm, Lawn Hall Farm, 
Bushett Farm, Fanns Farm, and Little Lodge 
Farm, all in Great Bardfield, and the sale includes 
also Great Bardfield Hall. A large quantity of 
fairly good timber growing on the estate enhanced 
its marketable attractions. 

In recent years Essex has probably seen more 
changes in ownership and cultivation of land than 
almost any other county, and notably the advent 


some years ago of a great number of Scottish farmers. 
The county, like agriculture in general, owes much 
to the pioneer efforts of that famous Victorian 
experimenter, Mecchi, whose mercantile fortune was 
exhausted in Essex farming. However, that paved 
the way for the Tiptree enterprise in fruit farming 
and jam-making now so successfully conducted 
by Messrs. Wilkin and Sons, Limited. Another 
aspect of Essex changes is the disappearance of so 
many of the splendid old mansions that formerly 
attested the residential favour in which the county 
was held. Happily some famous examples still 
stand. 


AN EAST KENT ABBEY 


R. J. EGERTON QUESTED, the principal 
breeder and exhibitor of Romney Marsh sheep, 
is selling Langdon Abbey Farm, just over a square 
mile near Dover. Included is the Abbey, founded 
950 years ago, and dissolved in 1535 by Henry VIII 
Archaeologia Cantiana (Vol. XV) contains an account 
of the Abbey and plans, and parts of the ancien 
structure are still visible in the vicinity of the farn 
buildings. 

Romney Marsh sheep from Alderman Quested 
flocks have been a national asset, inasmuch as the; 
have been exported to all parts of the world, th 
special qualities of the breed being such as to f 
them either for use as a pure breed or for the in 
provement of strains wherever sheep could thrive. 

Mr. Alfred J. Burrows, in his encyclopaed 
account of the history and present possibilities 
Romney Marsh, has much to say of the sheep t! 
are its chief feature to-day. It is fitting, therefo: 
that, however much he may deplore the necessi 
of seeing a reduction of the outlying acreage unc 
Mr. Quested’s control, his firm’s Ashford off 
(Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch a 
Sons) should be entrusted with the task of sell 
Langdon Abbey. Circumstances, to which it 
not necessary to refer in detail, naturally mz 
property in this particular locality rather diffic 
to deal with at the moment, for it is in a coas 
area that is much in the news just now. From 
point of view of a possible buyer, who can take 
long view and a bold view, this may, however, 

a consideration, tending towards an advantage‘ 
deal. ARBITER. 
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When the going’s rough and rugged, as it is 
invariably on the logging site, that is where 
“Caterpillar” efficiency shows in its highest light. 
The determined, dependable versatile power of 
“Caterpillar” masters every obstacle... at low 


operating cost and in quick time. 





Grams : Tractors, Hatfie'd 


| z . 
ATHIELD, HERTS. : °Phone : Hatfield 2333 





. , Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
HESHIRE s *Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 





; Spare Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Road 
MIDLANDS: >Pare Parts and Service Depot, Mi s Road, 
i te Wolverhampton. *Phone: Bilston 41891 





. Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., St. Catherine’s Road 
iC o ’ ’ 
OTLAND : Perth. *Phone: Perth 1339. ’Grams: Ellotrak, Perth 





Backed by nearly 40 years’ experience of track- 
type tractors, and by the comprehensive Jack Olding 
Service, “Caterpillar” coupled with Hyster winches 
represent the finest tractor proposition the Timber 


Trade has ever known. 


JACK ,OLDING ‘s 


_ | 


FOR “CATERPILLAR” & SERVICE 
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CHINESE 


\RROGATE, eminent 
among English spas, 
with its fine setting 
of Yorkshire moorland 
and its excellent civi 
buildings, is essentially the sort of 
place (in the words of an historian 


of modern Yorkshire) in’ which 
‘one expects to meet Aristocracy 
at every street corner and dine 
with Plutocrats every evening.’’ 


had never thought of 
it quite in those terms before, but 
of course it is. The municipality 
would nave failed in their business 
if it was not. True, these delight 
ful expectations may not be grati 
fied nowadavs. I hate to think 
how long it is since | dined with 
a plutocrat—and that pat 
ticular one, poor fellow, is trying 


| confess | 


now 


to make both ends meet in a 
cottage \ristocracy, of course, 
is another thing. The civil ser- 


vants of my acquaintance are 
scattered among half a dozen 
resorts and quite a number may 
well be met with round the corner 
at Harrogate. 

Seriously, though, Harrogate 
is an ideal provincial centre for 
war-time exhibitions of those arts 
hitherto over-concentrated in 


London More than one well 
known London art dealer has first 
established his business there I 


am thinking especially of the late 
Mr. Ogden of Duke Street, St. 
James's, whose personal collection 
of Egyptian and other antiquities 
was one of the best in Yorkshire. 
And, war or no war, it is the 
very place in the late summer for 
an exhibition of works of art bv 
Mr. John Sparks, who held last 
vear a very successful exhibition 
at another Yorkshire centre, Tem- 
ple Newsam, near Leeds. He is 
showing some specimens of his large collection 
here. As in his earlier exhibitions in London, 
a wide range of date is covered and there is 
an accent on the earliest art of China as ex- 
emplified in excavated bronzes. ‘Two examples 
of early bronzes are interesting both from their 
quality and the presence of inscriptions. One, 
a large bronze vessel of the Ai class, is enriched 
by boldly drawn and deeply cut conventional 
decoration, and has two handles formed of 
stvlised animal heads. The inscription, sunk 
inside the neck, states that it made by 
the vounger son of the ‘“‘Grand Master.’’ The 
date of its casting was probably about the ninth 
century B.c. \ circular vessel (A wei) with a 
decorated with deep horizontal 


was 


both 


cover 





2.—SILVER FLAGON, 1674 
From the collection of Mrs. Sydney Loder 
(Christie’s, August 13) 





1.— BISCUIT FIGURE OF SHOU 
Ming Dynasty, A.D. 1386-1644 


LAO 


grooves, has an inscription cut on both vessel 
and cover to the effect that the bronze was 
made for a princess from Tsé by the Earl of 
San. The vessel also probably dates about the 
ninth century B.c. 

There are some specimens of the fresh and 
vital figure-sculpture of the T’ang dynasty, in 
the form of excavated tomb figures, and among 
them are to be noted a figure of a Court lady 
with a fine headdress, and a pair of seated 
musicians with lutes, which are attractively 
modelled and show traces of coloured pigments. 
\ porcelain pillow of T’zu Chow ware, of the 
Sung dynasty, is painted by an artist of the 
name of Pun, in black on a rich cream-coloured 
glaze. In the biscuit figure of Shou Lao, the 
god of Longevity (Fig. 1), the sage is seated on 
a separate rocky base, showing his attendant 
deer in relief. The figure dates from the Ming 
dynasty. Later Chinese art is also well 
represented. 

In the section of carved jade and Canton 
enamel there are many examples of the 
late eighteenth-century Chinese art. There 
is a Canton enamel plate with ruby back 
and delicate decoration in famille rose 
enamels consisting of a figure subject in 
the centre of an aubergine border. Among 
the jade there are some specimens of the 
archaic tendency in the reign of the Em- 
peror Chi’en Lung in which early bronze 
forms were closely copied. The incense-burner 
(Fig. 3), an example of the bronze style, is in 
translucent greenish white jade. 


ENGLISH SILVER 

The collection of silver, the property of 
Mrs. Sydney Loder, which comes up for sale at 
Messrs. Christie’s on August 13, includes some 
interesting early Jacobean silver, among them a 
silver-gilt steeple cup (1604) with its bowl and 
cover engraved with a design of scrolling grapes 
on a matted ground. The cover is surmounted 
by a triangular steeple finishing in a crescent; 
the foot is engraved with foliage. This cup, 
which comes from the collection of Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, was shown at Seaford 
House in 1929, where so much fine English 
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YORKSHIRE 


silver was exhibited. Of the 
same early period is a sweei 
meat box (1610) formed as a; 


escallop shell. In this collectio; 
there are also two rare Charles 


goblets (1640 and 1634) and 
plain Commonwealth _ tankai 


(1659), having its barrel engrav; 
with an inscription recording j 
gift by Sir Thomas Hampson 

the ‘‘ Maior, Bailiffes & Comenalt 
of the Cittie of Oxon for the u 
of the Master & Wardens of t 


Compaine of Tailors.’’ This tan 
ard was also shown at Seafi 
House. Another fine piece is 


flagon (1674) with its barrel a 
skirt chased with acanthus folia 
(Fig. 2) and bearing the make 
mark M with a fleur-de-lis a: 
two pellets below in a_ shape 


shield. There is also a plain in 
stand (1703) by the Huguen 


silversmith David Willaume; a: 
a good monteith (1693) by Be 
jamin Pyne. The sale closes wi 
a series of early English spoo1 
formerly in the Trapnell collectic 


THE LATE 
MR. MOSS HARRIS 


The antique furniture busin« 
began in the early ’80s. The la 
Mr. Moss Harris (whose rece 
death is regretted by a very wi 
circle of friends and collectors) wz 
buying antiques 60 years ago, 
particular for Sir Blundell Mapk 
In 1898 he acquired the business 
of J. L. Isaacs, and soon developed 
its antique side, more especially in 
French furniture. After 1914 he 
concentrated on fine English furni- 
ture, and most of the principal 
collections contain pieces that 
passed through his hands, especi- 
ally those of the late Lord 
Leverhulme, the late Perceval 
Griffiths, Mr. Frank Green, Mr. C. H. Cuthbert- 
son, and Mrs. Gubbay. Among the famous 
things that have passed through the New Oxford 
Street Galleries are the Holme Lacy Chinese 
Chippendale pagoda china cabinet, Byron's 
table—a George I walnut knee-hole desk—and 
the celebrated Fruiterers’ Chair. It is worth 
recording that Mr. Harris, acting for Mrs. 
Chester Beatty, gave 11,000gs. for a late Stuart 
silver-gilt dressing-table, mirror and pair of 
torcheres. He was the most prolific buyer of 
French and English furniture in London or the 
provinces, and his knowledge and experience 
were regarded as a by-word. Queen Mary, the 
Duke of Windsor, and the Duke of Kent were 
among his frequent visitors. J. DE SERRE. 








3.-WHITE JADE INCENSE-BURNI 
IN THE BRONZE STYLE 
Chi’en Lung Period 
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By Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese orks of Art 











essrs. JOHN SPARKS 
OF LONDON have 
pleasure in announcing an 


EXHIBITION IN HARROGATE 


during the months of 
August and September of 
fine Chinese works of art, 
including bronze, pottery, 
porcelain, jade, and other 
hardstones, at 5 PROSPECT 


CRESCENT, HARROGATE. 
(FACING THE WAR MEMORIAL) 























128 Mount Street 


Carving of a Mandarin Duck with a lotus flower in extremely fine white W.1 
Jade with brown markings. Chien-Lung Period, 1736-1795. 














CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS Lia. 


beg respectfully to announce that they will sell at Auction 
AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


FINE OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


of the 


16TH, 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES 
and 


EARLY ENGLISH SPOONS 


Mrs. SYDNEY LODER 
On Wednesday, August 13, 1941 
t 


a 


Derby House, Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1 














A Pair of Queen Anne Table Candlesticks A Queen Anne Inkstand, by Davi i 7 i T e i 
> e , , / ! stand, by David Willaume, 1706 A Pair of Queen Anne Table Candlesticks 
by John Eckford, 1706 by John Eckford, 1706 
The Sale may be viewed two days preceding 3 Catalogues containing Four Plates of Illustrations, Price Two Shillings 
PLAIN CATALOGUES, FREE ON APPLICA TION, FROM Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, Ltd., DERBY HOUSE STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 5311 
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THERE IS 
PLENTY 





is wise to 


But it 


AKING-DO ts patriotic and economical 
in a great many instances, and even 
to delay the purchase of something new 
very often gives one a_ feeling of 

virtue. The situation, however, is not so easily 
dealt with; clear thinking, and thinking not 
only for to-day or even for this year but for 
some time ahead, is what is needed. Take the 
question ol providing oneself with sufficient 
warm clothes for the winter, a matter of ele- 
mentary common sense, for it will be no help 
to the country’s war effort to become a prey to 
chills and colds for the lack of them. Without 
making too great demands there will probably 
be for most of us some absolutely necessary pur- 
chases of woollen things to be made—underwear, 
to name only three essential 
Phat point decided, how does 


suit or overcoat, 
types of clothing. 








the situation stand with regard to 
wool, and is there any reason why one 
should buy now rather than later on? 

To take the wool situation first : 
I am assured on the very best 
authority that there is plenty of 
wool; it is not scaree at all, but—this 
is the crux of the matter—shipping 
space is valuable: only a part of 
the great clip of Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa can be 
brought over here, and the first call 
on all that is brought must be for 
the Services. The International 
Wool Secretariat had a very interest- 
ing exhibition dealing with this at 
Bush House recently—to quote just 
a few of their figures, the service kit 
of one soldier contains 40lb. of wool, 
about five times as much as he would 
have needed as a civilian. Sailors 
and airmen, exposed to the rigours 
of air and sea, need extra heavy 
clothes—a sailor’s duffel coat alone, 
for instance, uses 63lb. of wool and 
each sea-boot stocking }lb. Each 
Home Guard needs 9}1b. of wool, 
and that means about 14,000,000Ib. 
for the whole force. 

The little picture at the head 
of this page illustrates some of the 
demands that women are making on 
wool. The A.T.S., W.A.F., W.R.N.S, 
W.M.T.C., and Land Girls all need it 
for their uniforms; the two great 
nursing organisations, St. John and 
the Red Cross, have overcoats in 
wool, and the Civil Nursing Reserve 
coats in a wool mixture, while the 
W.V.S. has 900,000 members of 
whom 700,000 wear uniform repre- 
senting about 5,000,000lb. of wool. 

It is perfectly evident that if 
we want all this in our uniforms we 
cannot also have as much as we like 
for ordinary wear, and this explains 
why the coupon value of woollen 
clothes is high, why there will be 
less choice among them as_ the 
months go on, why only necessary 
woollen clothes should be bought, 
and why, if possible, if they are to be 
attractive and to last long, they 
should be bought as soon as possible. 

I have chosen at Messrs. Gor 
ringe’s (Buckingham Palace Road, 
5.W.1) two examples of this season’s 
woollen overcoats, very smart and 
becoming garments which represent 
in their different ways good value 
and good service—for both, if the 
exigencies of war demand it of us, 
could be worn for more than one 
season, for they are excellently 
tailored in very good materials. At 
present the choice of colours is good 
in both of them. 


WINTER COATS IN WOOL 
To the left an exquisitely tailored 
fitting coat in grey pure llama; to 
the right a loose, most comfortable 
overcoat in moonlight blue camacurl 
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OF WOOL 
TO-DAY 


buy woollens now 


One other thought about wool: the present 


situation demands that the greatest care shoul 
be taken in washing woollens, shrinking eve: 
more than wear is the cause of our continua 
need to replenish our stocks, and much of thi 
can be obviated by care in washing. It coul 
be entirely obviated if, as well as that, wox 
treated by the new chemical processes were usec 
as it is for all Army socks and underwear. 
* * * 

I was glad to find the Portsmouth Clu 
(12, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1), started for wome 
officers in the last war, still carrying on whe 
recently Sir George Franckenstein spoke ther 
He described most movingly “the queer intuitio 
of release’ that in 1918 ran through occupie: 
Belgium. May it soon be felt again ! 

ISABEL CRAMPTON. 
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Quantities are 
somewhat limited 
but are being 
distributed equit- 
ably throughout 
the country. 
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MANY OF THE FINEST 


COUNTRY HOMES ARE LIT BY PRIVATE 


LIGHTING SETS AND... 


Chloride 


BATTERIES 








Electric light goes a long way to brighten the whole house- 


hold in these trying times. To-day it costs surprisingly 


little, and is completely reliable —if you have a modern 


lighting set and Chloride Batteries. 
RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply rencwals 


suitable for all makes and types of battery. 


For further details please write to: The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd- 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Garcens, Lcndcn, $.W.1 


Tel.: VICtoria 2299, 
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SOLUTION to No. 600 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of July 26, will be announced next week. 
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ACROSS 
1. Where jaw comes near to impu- 
dence (three words, 5, 2, 4) 
It has been said we live in deeds, 
not these (5) 
1). “Balm of hurt minds, great 
nature’s second course, Chief —— 
in life’s feast.’-—Shakespeare (9) 
Speak about a thousand potatoes 
of a sort (4) 
Ho, there ! put it to some use as a 
shelter (5) 
Mars has been in them, of course, 
long since infancy (4) 
She isn’t really inane (5) 
Not the way the sheep bleats 
(anagr.) (6) 
Che Old Lady must have lost her 
needle (6) — 
12 may be without permission when 
_you've left it (two words, 2, 3) 
Come back a la mode? (4) 
If I get twice among the passengers 
the Little People will appear (5) 
\n old-time mild rebuke to which 
we must add it (two words, 2, 2) 
\ bird in place of a native pony 
(three words, 3, 3, 3) 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 601 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY LIFE 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 601, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, August 7, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 599 is 
Miss Leila Tayleur, 
53, Thornton Avenue, 
Chiswick, W.4. 


28. How to break a lance (5) 

29. “Stir my bread” (anagr.) (two 
words, 6, 5) 

DOWN 

1. The office cleaner finds a Chinese 
dynasty wholly delightful (8) 

2. Comfortable following for a book- 
ish middy (4) 

3. The rook’s monarch in a game for 
the young (four words, 4, 2, 3, 6) 

4. Signature Hitler asks of the 
world? (two words, 5, 10) 

5. Exiled poet (4) 

6. City of the Punjab made splendid 
by Akbar (6) 

7. All Martin is missing first and last 
(four words, 2, 3, 3, 5) 

8. Lights in Turkey not blacked out 
(two words, 8, 5) 

14. ‘‘May this be wash’d in ——, and 
forgotten ?’’—Shakespeare (5) 

15. Wisdom is but a small part of your 
set (5) 

18. ‘“No realms” (anagr.) (8) 

21. To “‘empty”’ it, or what you gave 
for 27’s mount (6) 

25. When good it is not necessarily a 
comfortable desk for the school- 
room (4) 

26. Old wound for a northern borough 


(4) 
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FRIENDLINESS! 


JUST YOU TRY 








JoHuHN JAMESON 
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OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 














"STOKE POGES GARDENS 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 
or for the 
INTERMENT OF ASHES 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE GARDEN 
MAINTAINED FOR EVER 
(Adjoining the Church of Gray’s Elegy). 
Pictorial Booklee—CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 


(Tel.: Farnham Common 325) 
STATION SLOUGH. CAR WILL MEET ANY TRAIN BY APPOINTMENT 
BY ROAD FROM LONDON —20 MILES 



























CORK- TIPPED 


AS WELL AS PLAIN 





' ANDS 
BR COND STREET 
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Depend on obtaining the Best FOR READERS OUTSIDE LONDON 


The facilities of London’s finest bookshop are available 
even if you are unable to visit the Metropolis. 
HATCHARD’S POST ORDER DEPARTMENT gives 
the same prompt and efficient service as a personal call. 
— pate Books ordered by letter or telephone are despatched the 
day the order is received; and orders for forthcoming 
publications will bring the books to you on the day they 
are published. 
W RS Paper restrictions prevent our usual direct contact with 
MIN ERAL A book buyers but you are assured that all books advertised 
or reviewed can be obtained through HATCHARDS. 
HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 


THE WORLD’S 
Ask for them by name HATCHARDS FINEST BOOKSHOP 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3201-2 














































THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 


